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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

TO TH£ 

SECOND yiksfitj^y V 



The observations ^tfb'.l jttjaof at th« 
head of the Second YMéki^X mf^lSèJAûc: 
tion, are not intended to thank tihe'pûbfic 
for the favourable reception of the' First 
The Avriter of a bool^ which- jAases, and 
the reader who purchases a book which 
amuses, are upAi equal terras ; but in an- 
nooiftûiig^to the Public the success, of his 
Work, the Author, who has to account for 
it, is often àiore embarrassed to- justify the 
decision, than to congratulate hipself upon 
it: this is my sitimtion. Endeavouring to 
exhibit pictures of human manners, in a 
dramatic franoo, proper to display thoir va^ 
rious tints, t Jiaff eqoalljr to fear my like- 
nesses, being so general as to resemble no 
one, or so particâar !as to be ascribed to 
individnals. In the- first case, I shoaM be 
miintere»ttng ; in the second, applications 
wouM be made where I intended none. I 
have not been fortunate en<|ugh to avoid 4ie 



latter rock, and (however suspicious such A 
declar^tî<^ naj appear frQia the nnQHth jof^ 
an Author) I have no hesitation in sayingr 
I have struck upop the iK>ck which I most 
feared. Spn^e.p^FSons constantly occupied 
^ .iq.8ea,fc!vi^;f(tft^ Origins^b ofmj Cha- 
/: Vf^ciei^9 atiu S|tbdels for my Pictures, en- 
' ' * A^vpuc jttN*giV>a<pie Anajne for scandal and 
nialK^ni^^kt'whlcli price the highest litera- 
rj^^iifenti^fyM, appear to me too dearly 
pjirâ^^V *:The'^ar alono^of such an insi^ 
nuatlon would ere now have compelled m» 
to renounce my labours, bad I not possessed 
vanily enflj^h to think myself sufficiently 
guarded against an Accusation of tbi9 nature 
by the «^pinion of my frienAi^ bj^my Work 
itself, and I dare affirm by my own charac* 
ter. In this Sketch of our Manners, (I hem 
renew tlie ileclaration),! study to depict so-* 
ciety in tjie nuis^, and not this or that com* 
pany. To sei^ie goQaral ideas, and not par*- 
ticular trj^its : 1 t^ncern myi^lf withdasfiea 
and wkh species, nevar wi^ individnals* 
The ohservationa which I make are the rpr 
suit of analysis*- Personalities b^^loi^ only 
to satiirQf and I have not to reproach myNf» 
in a «inglef instimce, with suph diabpintwR'to 
my «pen. .^ ' , t* 

The ^nd whicb I bave profsmd, v^uch 
sjpro' ihm the talenta .which I employ in 



carrying it into effect» has |;iven rise to a 
most dangerous comparison between the 
Sfectatob* and the Hermit of the Chaussée 
d'Antin. Some watchful critics (whose wit 
and imagination it does not just now suit 
me to applaud) have endeavoured to esta- 
blish a sort of parallel between the two 
Woriiisy by which I am indeed greatly ho- 
noured; but one of these Gentlemen has 
throvni into the balance in favour of the 
English observer^ the gravity of the matters 
which are sometknes the Subjects of his Es^^ 
says, and the tinge of frivolity which the. 
Hermit generally spreads over his own. In 
the first place, I have endeavouredtto answer 
this reproach in the present Volumey by al- 
lotting le»9*spacé than in the former^ to the 
vanities of fhshion, or the daily caprices of 
opinion ; ^ but I will add, that Addison, 
Steele, and their coaC|utors, in the English 
Spectator^ lived at a time, and in ^ country, 
^ere questions of 'the most sublktie mora- 
lity, of the highest literature, and of the 
molt profound erudition, so much intel^ted 
all classes of society, that* in 'Londin ten 
thousand copies of a nunriiar of the Spec- 
tator, Êreating on the .Nature of 6od, the 
lAnflir|{dity of the Soul, or the Superiirtty- 
of Miiton o^ all other Epic P^pets, ancieiit 
and modern, were sold in one day. It must 
. A2 " • . 



VI 

be allowed, that the present times are not 
exactly suited for this species of polemics* 
One may now be pardoned for being useful, 
but solely on condition of being agree$ible* 

Since I am in some sort authorised to 
mention the Hermit, after ithe ^Bpectator, le^ 
me be permitted to observe, tliat I have im- 
posed on myself the task of oftftner varying 
thc/rame of my articles; at least two-thirds 
of the English Work is under the shape of 
Correspondence, of which I only make use, 
when I have to tifcat on frholous subjects, 
6r advance observations of little importance, 
and which^ are n^ susceptible of enlarge* 
ment. * ^ 

The First Edition of thf former Volume 
of this' Collection was speedily exhausted. 
This success, while it decided me to a con- 
tinuation of the Observalilns of the Hermit 
de la Chaussée d'Antin, has imposed on me 
new obligations. Thé Reader mil appro- 
ciate the efforts which I have made to fulfil 
them» 
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THE SENTIMENTAL WORtft. 
[«£ esna sxsri^iarTAK.] 
Ule dolet yefe, qui sine teste doiet. 

MAETXASb - 

.... Le vrai deaSl, sais-tQ Men -qui Ift poiie f 
C*eat certtty4a qai aatos teaoitigs se deuh. 

Iinit. de MAtoT. 

Would*st tbou know whm unfei^'d lean are shed i 
Tis «^MB unseen we weep the dead. 

Parlerai-je d'Iris? Chacun la prône et l'aime ; 

C'est un cœur, mais un cœur . . . c'est Thoaignité 

même; 
SI d'oa pied étourdi, quelque jeune éventé, 
Frappe eivcourant son chien, qui appe épouvanté» 
La vpiîà qui se meurt de tendresse et d'alarmes. 
Un paplUon souffrant lui fait Terser des larmes. 

Gilbert. 

t I THINK with Juvenal, that <<iAturé in he- 
ttowînç tears, meant us to possess sensibility, 
and I also agree with him, th^ sensibility is 
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one of her most precious ^s :'** -but» it is in* 
deed a gift. We are endowed with it at our 
birth ; it developes itself with us and in s|Mte 
of U89 in forms and «ahapes as different as the 
human figure ; it is a disposition of the soul, 
which has only Jateljr become a study. I have 
seen the basis of this sentimental school laid m 
France; for half a century I have been ac* 
quainted with its principd j^c^essors, and have 
watched its progress from melancholy to va*- 
pours, to nervous fever, and to convulsions» in- 
clusively.— «Sensibility (I daroj^not use the word 
atnsiblerie with which our language has lately 
been enriched) has given for some time past, 
and still confers» clitracter in the^^orM; many 
peoi^ owe their success to it» afiter attidtiing 
which, they smk into ridicule ; for, as Duclos 
says, affoctatmn is always detected in the end» 
and then we even &11 below the standard of 
our real value. y- 

One wiMild hardly think in wHat- place» and 
in the view of wiiat objects, I have ma^s these 
reflections : in my Aemdiage in* the Chau99ie 
d^AiUmi they would appear natural; but in the 
hermitage of Jean Jacques RtmsaeaUj in this 
charming retreat of the author of £milius» 
which the author oi^lvain now inhabits» when 
I had Jbefore my eyes the little ebony table oa 

* . . . .^ . Molli ssima corda. 

Hamano ^eneri dare se tfkuira facetvCr. 
Qtts Uciymas dedit: hsec nostra- pars optlmft 
sensus. . JnywAL, Sat. 20. 
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which so many pages of the suhliiMst elo- 
quence have been written) pages in which the 
finest traits of sensibility are apparent ; when 
all the object» with whioh I was surrounded 
recalled to my mind the idea of a writer whose 
werks will ever be the delight of every feeling 
doul ; does it not seem something like profana- 
tion to seek the subject of a satire against sen- 
slbiiity in such a spot^ I own I should have 
but a bad opinion of any one who could visit 
the habitation of this great man with indifFer- 
ence ; who could coldly walk through the little 
garden- in which Jean Jacques meditated on the 
chapters of Emiiius ; who could repose himself 
under tlie ancient chesnutHreeSy where he re- 
clisedy on returning from his excursions in 
the forest of Montmorency ; but can my res- 
pect §uT the author of some boftutifuk produc- 
tions prevent me from laughing at such a ri* 
diculous sight as that of a lady who comes eve- 
ry year on a certain d»y to thisrcelebqatcd her- 
mitago^c* roll herself on ther- ground in con- 
vulsive spasn^, like certain devotees on the 
tomb of Deacon Paris ? Can it prevent me 
from thinking there is some exaggeration in 
thoseneers which are shed by a young mother 
and her daughter, in thei^oom of a man who 
sent his children to the hospiul ? Can [i pre- 
vent me from smiling at that crowd of pilgrims» 
who go there only to scrawl their names on the 
gai^en waU% and even on the bust if t^ hero 
himself, wh«se right cheek is entirely covered 
vihh the celebrated name of M /'^*^^." 
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I li«ve the misfortune, for perhaps U majr b* 
one, never to be the «Uipe of these seotimental 
juggleS) of these cold emotions, of these solemn 
griefs which our actors» and particulatly our ac- 
tors in soctetf , are continually practising. I hmvo 
more than oncc,baffled the chiefs of this sect ; 
shall I not then be on ray guard against thekc 
imitators ? What I am now writing, I said the 
other day to a young ma{L who acoompatiied me 
in a walk, and whose mind was, I feared, a little 
tinctured with tliis affectation.*- As we left home 
I pointed out to him. a few yards from the her- 
mitage, a small house where a young married 
couple, celebrated in the arts, had shut them- 
selves up some yeaps ago to withdraw entirely 
from the tumult of the world, and to live only for 
each other. — ^' VVhat happiness must they en- 
joy," exclaimed ray young companion, <' and how 
miich do I envy their felicity. Let us enter. Sir, 
and see this charming retreat, the abode of 
|K>uth, innpcence» and love."-^I calmed his en- 
thusiasm by informing him that three .fiionths 
irfter this voluntary seclusion, . the husband 
and wife returned to Paris, each seeking a 
divorce. " What inference would you draw 
from this?" rejoined he, a. little out of hu- 
mour, <( That we sbflUld mistrust a sentiment 
which displays itself with so much ostenta- 
tion; that false sen^billty is a cloak to covet 
many other defects ; and that real feeling . is 
not always exempt from vanity, and is even, 
sometimes allied to a species of inhum^nity.'^ — 



(( I do not comprehend the latter trait*' said 
he,^ and should be glad to hear how such « 
paradox can be mamtained." ** By examples» 
which you will not dispute," cried I> lavghingi 
« for I shall take them from amon^ your own 
acquaintance. I have seen you sometimes at 
Madame Vernon's: she holds a distinguish- 
ed rank amongst our painters, and confesses 
herself that she owes^lhe principal part of her 
&me to her excessive sensibility. Every body 
knows the closeness of the friendship which 
existed between her and M. Maurice, one of 
otir greatest artists.-— He fell dangerously ill at 
a time when Madame Vernon was employed 
on her picture of the CommuTdon çf&e, Jerome. 
She did not, for a moment, quit her friend's 
bed-side, lavished upon him the most tender 
cares, in which she would suflTer no one to par- 
ticipate, even when his disorder assumed a fa- 
tal appearance. Her picture remained on the 
easel for iirant o^ a model to finish the Head 
of St. Jerome, vrhich ghe wished should rival 
the finest composition of Dominichino. On & 
sudden the lady was struck with the spectacle 
before her eyes ; the despair of friendship, in a 
mbment gave way to enthusiasm for the arts ; 
she seized her pencil, %rith a steady hand, 
traced her faithful copy of the features of her 
dying friend, and finished that portrait, which 
is the^e^ of her works. It is said that M. 
Maurice, who, contrary to all expectation, re- 
covered from his fit of illness, was not very 
highly gratified with this mark of atlachnicnt. . 
Vol. II. . . B 
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<' I have often heard you boast of M. de Val* 
mont and his wife, as models pf every conjugal 
virtue ; you have even, I believpj- comjjgûsed 
some verses on them, wherein you aTfteiiift|tely 
compare them to Philemon and' Bânçis^'^ànd 
Paetus and Aria." << And I have highly;|ionQ«àred 
both those pairs,'* replied the young inan,;i5»ith 
some D^armth. " Will you deny that they idore 
each other, and that u^rier the snows ofj âge, 
they have preserved the sensibility and love for 
each other, which adorned their youth." ^* You 
speak more truly than you imagine,*' answered 
1, *< but I deny nothing ; I relate facts, and leave 
you lo decide upon them. Convinced of the 
sentimental axiont, tiiat in evety connjKftion 
where soiîls are closely linked, the objectif the 
greatest pity is the one which has the misfor- 
tune to survive what* it loves ; each of theèe, as 
you shall see, is placed by anticipation in this 
dreadful condition. I was some Rttfe time ago 
in the country with M. and Madame Vaiifhont 
at Madame Desmaison's, their relation. One 
morning I met M. de Valmont in the park àt 
an early bour,'and eontinuing our walk, we ar- 
rived at a little bower of sycatnores and acacias 
of a very romantic appearancr. We seated our- 
selves on two broken pHlars, and there I^^ de 
Valmont, with a voice almost inarticulate froni 
tears, made me acquainted with a project Je 
had formed of erecting on this sptot thé tônib 
of his wife. * She loves this place,' said hfe,' «it 
is the part to which she generally directs our 
walks, andniilQtre than once I bave surt^ris^d 
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tier, here with her handkerchief to her mytt ; 
heriiealth decays; I guess the thoughts which 
occupy her mind, ahd her wish shall be grati- 
fied. Durihg all the season I have eniployed 
myself, unknown to her, in arranging this little 
bower, agreeably to the melancholy office it i^ 
destined to perform. The idea alone has already 
cost roe many tears.' I was quite astonished 
vith the singularity of ^such a confidence, and I 
knew not what reply to make to this communi*- 
cation, when the bell ringing for breakfast, re^ 
lieved me from my embarrassment* 

<^ We returned hastily to the hou^e ; the re- 
past was despatched with gaiety ; Madame de 
Valmont was in high spirits, and rising from 
table, she took my arm for a walk, while her 
husband remained behind to read the newspa* 
pers. As we discoursed, either accidentally or 
OQ purpose, she led me to the very spot which 
I had just quitted : at the sight of the little bow** 
er, seized with a convulsive trpmbling) she ap« 
pearedi^eady to faint. « 

(« 1 wished to have conducted her from this 
gloomy place, but she entered it in spite of my 
endeavours, and seated herself on the same pe- 
destal which her husband had occupied an hour 
before. After having ,sm«lt to some salts, with 
which she is always furnished, ^ You must not 
be surprised,' said she, sobbing, * at the sudden 
illness wh^ph has seized me; I fall into this 
condition every time I draw near this Unie 
grove^^and yet I can^not prevail on myself to 
stay away from it.' (f expected now to hear her 



tdk of her approftching dittohilioli.) < The poor 
soul sinks apace/ (continued Ma^me de V.) 
< he often comes to noieditate in this solitary 
acene, and we never visit it n^ether, but he 
embraces me in a manner which reaches my 
heart. There it is that I have chosen his last 
asylum ; the place which I have fixed on lor 
his monument is pointed out by this weefKng 
«rilloW) which I planted with my own handa, 
and which is often watered with my tears.* (Mf 
young companion at this burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter.) ^ I had much trouble to prevent myself 
from doing the same thingi'* continued I9 ^^ and 
Leaked myself the question whkh now I put to 
you^-^f wliat nature is the aemibility of this 
tender couple» who occupy themselvea while 
aUve with fancying the duties they will per« 
form to each other when they die ; and who 
have the courage to familiarise themselves be-^ 
forehand with the cruel idea of an eternal 8tt« 
{taration? 

«< But as I am in a g^ssipping humour (old 
men are not easily stopped) I will reljate 10 you 
another anecdote of the same species, and for 
the truth of which the whole town of Montpe- 
lier can vouch. 

^ Dr. Lestrat) one of the most skilful phy- 
sicians of that place» was betrayed into more 
follies to obtain the hand of Mademoiselle Emi- 
ly de Vigneulf than any romantic^iover of the 
fi»t novellist of the day. An inward malady, 
which snatched Madame .Lestrat away two years 
after their mafi^age, plunged her husband into 
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the most dreàâfîit despair. Nothing could in- 
dace h'itii to submit to a final separation ; and 
to save from the tomb the adored remains of 
his beloved Eitiily, he confided her corpèe to 
a skilful artist, who was supposed to possess 
the Egyptian secret of embalming bodies. His 
success even surpassed his hopes ; he saw his 
wile again ; it was herself, her features, her 
attitude; even her complexion preserved the 
brilliancy and freshness of life» 

^ This precious mummy, clothed with an 
elegant simplicity, was placedias in a sleep on 
a couch of black velvet, in the cabinet of M. 
Lestrat; a curtain of sky^^biue taffeta concealed 
her from aH profane eyes,* and every day her 
inconsolable husband paid her a viiit, to indulge 
in his regrets and anguish^ 4 Duriiig two years, 
the same affliction, the same atterïUon. At the 
end of that term, it was observe^ that the Doc- 
tor's visits became less punctual to his wife, 
and more frequent to Madatne Dorsange. By 
décrets the cabinet iims deserted^ and the door 
closed. Six months elapsed, and no one had 
entered the sentimmttal closet, whenrM. Lestrat 
celebrated his second marriage. His new wife, 
hpwever, who was not ignorant to wha^ a pitch 
her husband carried his sensibility, insisted on 
the refiudiation of her embalmtsd rival. The 
Doctor paid his respects to the- Vigncul family, 
begging tlipm to take back thel^ relation. The 
Vigneuls piqued at the new marriage, rejected 
the prop<mtior. ' During these négociations, 
poor £niilv wiis banishsn to s^.old bbx at the 
B 2 ' ' 
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bottom of the wardrobei where the Uving mis» 
tress of the bouse would not suffer her to re* 
main. The Vigneuls continued obstÎRAte in 
theb refusal» and it became necessary to have 
recourse to the curate of the parish; but he, on 
learning they wished him to bury a woman four 
years after her death» refused her the sepultu-* 
ral rites. In this unfortunate embarrassment 
the poor Doctor, not knowing to whom to ap* 
ply» determined to inter the body without any 
further nCHsOi in a retired comer of his garden; 
and there are now no yestiges of a woman for* 
merly so much deplored, but six feet of earth , 
where the grass wiil no^ longer gMDw, on ac- 
count of the strong smell of camphor and aro* 
matics which still exhale from the Egyptian 
preparations. 

^ I do not assert/' (added I, on finishing my 
recital)» (' like the Stoics, that sensibility is an 
evil, much less a vice, but <! wish you to learn 
from this conversation the following axiom, that 
true sensibility is a sentiment full of mpdesty» 
to which concealment is more necessary thrfn 
even to love itself/» 
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THE CATACOMBfS. 

Dans ces lieux souterrains» dans ces sombres ab|» 

mes, 
La mort confusément» entasse ses victimes. 

LxGouTE, Poëme des Sépultiiitâ. 

Glî aoraani lamAo in onore U mortes lo no. % 

TassoT- 

In these dark vaults, in wild confusion laid^ 
Death's vicujns rest — ^the Temple of the dead». 

I HAVE often he^rd the painter Robert re- 
count, and always with increased interest, his 
adventure in the Catacombs of Rome. The 
plain and simple recital of his fears and agonies 
in this frightful situation, excites in me, after 
the lapse of twenty years, an emotion of terror, 
which caitnot perhaps bci produced by the whole 
of the admirable poem of M. de Lille on the 
same subject. I remember tbe openingof this 
moving episode :— 

Sous les remparts de Rome et sotis ces vastes plaines. 
Son des antres profonde, des voûtés souterraines, 
Qai, pendant deux mille aps, creusés par lesliumains. 
Donnèrent leur rpchers aux pâais des Bomains^ 
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Avec ses nioAumens et sa ntAgnificence. 
Rome entière ««rtit de cet abîme immense r 
Depuis, loin du regard et du fer des Tyrans» 
li'egltse encore naissante y cacha ^es enfans, 
Jusqu*au jour où dû sein du cette nuit profonde. 
Triomphante, elle vint donner ses lois au monde, 
£t marqua de la Croix les drapeaux des Césars. 

The Catacombs are an objeet of curiosity to 
all travellers whom the loire of the arf»«ttra€t 
to Italy ; they throng to visit these dark gaUe* 
riesy (peopled with illustrious recollectionsi) 
whose mpnuments in fresco and bas^reliefa have 
served so l^ig as models . for the imitation of 
^ur greatest artists. Several authors have de- 
«cribed thei Catacombs of Naples, and particu* 
larly those of Rome with the most minute de- 
tail. In the first ratik of these literary gnomes, 
staBds Bosio, whoin>the year 163S, published a 
description of the Catacombs of the last named 
city, under the title oï Roma Sotteranea; which 
lias since been translated into Latin, by ^ringhi. 
The name of Bosio's^work is the mor^ apt, be* 
cause it contains in effect an itinerary of a aub^ 
terraneous Romci and the Catacombs are there 
depicted as the road, by which every one must 
travel. 

The perusal of this work, which is exceecW 
ingly commendable for its fidelity, learning^ 
and curious researph, begot iA me a gr^t de* 
sire to undertake a little subterranean tour at 
Paris, and to range through that part of the 
quarries', which extend under thc^ plain of the 
\th!^tr Mmt'RQttge^^a which their new occupa- 
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Uqd caused the imme ef Cataceiobs to hD 
given. The daf of AU Souls is now approach- 
ing, an epoch, at which I usually devote a few 
hours to those monuments, which, as tlie au- 
thor of Studies of Nature, eloquently says, are 
placed upon the boundaries of two worlds* t 
am not a disciple of the melancholy Dr. 
Young, who is eternally crying in monotonous 
and lamentable voice, 

•« Beath be your theme hi every plsce «ad hour." 

Nothing seems to me more cootiary to man's 
nature and ha^tnis% «han this axiom of % 
gloomy moraiist, who under the pretext of ùh 
miliarisbg us with an inevitable evil« is per- 
.petuaily placing its image before us. Voltaire 
on the other hand says rightty, « 7%e eotuinual 
C9ttlem/UaH<m <f death deeùvcA U9 ; U fmevents 
fie Jvowi Uvifig/' I etill leas approve of those 
learned triflorsi of those Sybarite philosophera, 
who repel every serious nefiestira, and sport 
.on the sur£eK:e of Hfe, without daring fo think 
upon its end. To enjoy it perfectly, it appears 
to me that its probable duration should occa- 
sionally be considered,' and we should not be 
afraid to survey the ravages of time, if we wish 
to^know its value, and regulate its use. 

Last Monday at Madame de R * * * I men* 
tioned my intention to pay a visit to the Cata- 
cofribs, and as the license sent me bf the In- 
spettor Geooral of the Mines, afforded me an 
opportunity of talking a cc^panionj sevend per* 
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ssions offered themselves ; I coutd take btit one, 
atid though It was very clear that I would have 
given the preference to the young lady of the 
house, one of the prettiest and most amiable 
girls in Paris ; Madame dc Sesanne would ab- 
-Bolutely vehture upon this mysterious prome- 
nade with me. I feared the effect on the ima* 
agination of twenty years of age, and at first 
made several objections, in whkh her mother 
supported me; but nothing could induce her 
to renounce the project. " She had heard 
that in the year 1788, Madame de P(4ignac 
and Madame de Gukhe h^d spent a whole day 

^n these gloomy caverns: she did not think 
herself less courageous, and had so much con- 
fidence too in her old hermit'' — It was at length 
'9p;reed that she should call for me iâ her car- 
riage, next day at noon. 

Madame de Sesanne was punctual to the 
gloon^y rendezvous, and with our pockets 
cratT\med with wax tapers and phosphoric 
matches, (as if we intended to make a fort- 
night's stay under ground) we drove towards 
^e barrier d'Enfer,* remarking on the singu- 
larity of the connexion between this name, and 
the pHice which we were about to visit. 

The Principal of the works, who had been 

• apprised of our visit the night before, conduct* 
ed us bya stmt'statrcase under the first vaults. 
90 feet below the surface of the eaith. For 
above a quarter of an hour, we followed the 

• Gate of Hell. The long street which leads to the 
Catacombs^ is also called the JStrett offfelL 
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vritidings of à narrow gallery» wbert from iimp 
to time we noticed inscriptions of the date of 
the year, in which the different parts of these 
quarries were undertaken. On the roof of the; 
vault and the whole of our way alpng^ frcun the 
entrance of the Catacombsj a black line hask 
been traced, which might on occasion se:rve &% 
a clue to any bewildered traveller who lost 
himself in the mazes qf this labyrinth. Some 
projecting rocks, or a fissure in the walls, at 
distant intervals, interrupted the uniform as* 
pect of this gallery, into which several smaller 
branches communicated^ which extend them- 
selves under the faubourg St. Jacques as far as^, 
the extremity of the faubourg St. Germain. 

Our guide made us quit for a little the 
course of the Catacombs, and conducted us to / 
a gallery, known by the name of Fort Mahon. 
In this quarter, a soldier who had followed 
Marshal Richlieu to Minorca in the year 1756, 
and whom his reformation had doomed toVerk 
in these quarries, amused h^nself at his leisure 
hours in modelling in the rock, a plan of the 
fortifications of that island. This monument^ 
which is not one under the cognisance of the art, 
testifies nevertheless in a most striking man^ 
ner, the skill, the memory^ and 'above all, the 
pat^ience of the man, who^Wilhout any know* . 
ledge of architecture, without means, and with- 
out prefer tools, could unassisted execute such 
a work. My gentle companion was much af- 
flicted at learning from a few words engraven 
on the stone, that this iQ4us^ri(ius man, after 
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jSye years employment without wages on this 
piece of art, perished a few paces from the spot 
on which she stood, by the fall of a part of the 
Srock, which- he was endeavouring to prop tip. 

The Catacombs being the exclusive object 
tî oar curiosity, we desired our guide to con- 
duct us to them, and we stopped but a single 
inpmènt to observe a frightful, yet picturesque 
tuin. Several * pieces of rock, supported in 
equilibrium on their angular points : the strange 
positions of these masses, suspended in air, 
whose fall seemed thi^atened by every breath 
of wind^ present a configuration so wonderful, 
*that many painters of decorations, have made 
It the subject of study. 

■ We reached at last a Sort of vestibule, at the 
bottom of which was a black door, ornamented 
with two pillars of the Tuscan order, and sur- 
mounted with this inscription, 

Has ultra metas r«qniesQant,beatani spemexpectantes. 

The moment we set our feet in this dark 
enclosure, my you^g companion involuntarily 
drew oloser to me, and I was startled at her 
baleness and sudden alteration of oountenance; 
she made use of Salts, with which I had pro- 
vided myself, and «aid, while endeavouring to 
force a smile, << don't be alarmed, it is from a 
sudden impression on my mind^ and not from 

fear.** 

We entered this palace of death ; his fright- 
ful attpibutçs -surrounded irs ; the walls arc cq- 
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%trp^ with Ibesm ; p^^» of bones »re iBçuIded 
imp fix:lH^ Qr r^ed i;UQ .coLumB^» 9^d su t lias 
formed fro;n these wr^ck» of human nature, a 
8pe|&ies4>f im)ftaic work, w^ose regular appear- 
ance adda to the solemn sensation inspired by 
the p^e. D^^ in the ho3om of these Cata* 
CQm^9 has something in it less repulsive than 
elsewheire : his ravages are past^tlie sepulchral 
worm has devoured its prey, and the remains 
have no longer any thing to fear, but from the 
han^ of tiiue, which will eventually crumble 
them into dust. 

All the ancient cemeteries of Paris, all thé' 
churches have emptied into these vast cavernst 
.the 8j)Qils pf human kind, which had been for 
ages deposited with them. Ten p;enerations 
are met and absorbed here : and this subterra* 
neous population is estimated at three times 
the number of those who inhabit and agitater 
the surface of the soil. 

Inscriptions placed on i^mall Columns, point 
out the differei^ quarters of Paris to which 
these relics once belonged. There, every dis- 
tinction of sex, fortune and rank, has completely^ 
disappeared. The rich robbed of his marble 
mausoleum ; the poor bereft a little sooner of 
his fir coffin, here mingle together their last 
remains : and it is here indeed, that equality 
commences. What reflections, what sublime 
ideas arise from such images ! The author of 
the Genius of Christianity deserves the office of 
being their interpreter. " The whole soul,** 
[»y8 he, « trepq^les at the contemplation of so 

VOL.H. C. . 
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of horror, and to her disturbed indagmation, û 
long groen seemed to be heard. Surprised my* 
self, at ail unexpected sound, I stalled and look* 
ed anxiously around. 

Our-conductor then, with some trouble^ open- 
ed the door to the Geological Cavern, which is 
to contain spécimens of every itiinei^I in the 
earth, under which these quarries ate dug. 
This apartment led us to another, where the 
anatomical deformities are collected, clashed 
and ranged in order. Tl^e aberrations from 
nature, and the endeavours of art to assist her, 
are strongly visible in some of the specimens. 
For these two subterranean cabinets, and the 
general imj)rO'Vements which ààve been mlade 
for several yeafs in the Catacombs, we are in- 
disbted to M. ttérîcart de Thùry, Chief Engi- 
neer in the Imperial Corpg of Miners. 

Whiïe I was conieniplating these specimens 
of anatomy, Madame dé Sesaime was leaning 
;;at a little distaiice frérm me, on an an^que altar, 
^ Ibrmed entirely of human remains» (This 
• work, and several çther's of the same son, do 
lionour to the talent, and to the taste of M. 
Gambler, who presided jovcr the arrangement 
of these rhoumful materials.) While standing 
in this pensive attitude, one of the roses of her 
bouquet scattered its leaves on the altar and 
pedestal. I should be uiiable to describe the 
ideas which rushed to my mind; the emo- 
tions whkh agitated my heart in beholding, 
under these gloomy vaults, an old man ap- 
ph)aching his eightieth, year, a woman shining 
in all the spkzidQuriiiid freshneas of youth and 
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beauty, meditating on the duat of the dead» and 
rose leaves scattered <» heaps of human 
bones. 

The voice of our guide awoke us both from 
the deep reverie in which we were absorbed* 
We hastened to the stairs towards the east of 
the route to Orleans* Emily setting her fool 
on the first step, perceived that I stopped be- 
hind : <^ Come» co^se," said she, << don't you see 
they are going to shut the door." ^^ I was 
thinking within myself," said I, laughing, '< whe- 
ther it was worth i%y while to go out." She 
ran to me, took my hand ; I saw a tear start 
from her beautiful eye ; and the emotiOR which 
1 felt, left me no room to doubti that I ought 
yet-to live a little longer. - 
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tHE EPOCHS OF FRENCH GALLANTRY. 

* la amore baec insunt omnia. 

TJta. EuN, Act I. Sc. 1. 

Toutes ces bhzarèriës appaHlènûent à Pamour. 

• AU Ihesis fofiies bdoiig to lève. 

An excellent poem thight be written on this 
stibject : imprimis, it migbt be short, (no small 
retommendation at jthis period, when the style 
of the gods is so little in \i§t among mortals :) 
but, if the author belongs to the modern school, 
if he delights iu the (}es(;riptive, how many* fine 
, <çj)ortunttoes does it present for multiplied de- 
tails of taumamentBy of fiilgrimagesy of convents^ 
of closets* of moon-shine ? And« if it shotild 
happen that he is imbued with this antiquated 
notion, that in order to be read more than once, 
it is necessary to excite* an interest in the ac- 
tions, characters, or senr^ment, of how many* 
heroical, satirical, tragical, and nn^ancholv epi- 
sodes, may not this same subject be made the 

• In aidopë hac omnîainsunt vitia^ are th* words 
of Terence.— 2V. 



basîè ? Av Ibr the plan, might not one imagine 
a rttf strnxt di^cuftsioo in the Ckamfw^Efysén, 
betweetfi CloHlde de SurviUCf Mtdamede h SusCf 
the Duchèèse de Bcrrt^ or any other beauty of 
our times, who may haye recently been remove 
ed from life ? Each of these ladies might un« 
ierfake to prote that the era in which she 
Hved) ^àa distinguished by the most amiable 
and l»ilttant gaUantry ; each might adduce her 
eieampleir and proofs ; Love might be selected 
as the umpire, ami might pronounce according 
to his custom, without regard to right, in forour 
of her, whô^ elegatice and loveliness conferred 
die striHigest efibct upon her side of liie cause. 
Having thus indicated to poetry a subject for 
a picture, let us attempt in humble prose, to 
sketch the principal features. 

^ Politeness and gallantry are extinct ; the 
revolution has uttetf y .destroyed those delight- 
ful qualities, for which our country was distin- 
guished timong ail the, nations of Eufope.'^ ' 

Such is the indirect reproach, whieh I etei^*, 
day hear addressed to our young peofile ; and 
thoàgh I do hot presume to assert, that it is 
not in «ome respects well»founded, I will say, 
at least,, that it is netftahogether neyr. When 
I enterêld upon the irprld, my grandmother 
eulogi^d without cursing, at the expense of 
men of my 9^, the easy and brilliant manners 
of the young gentlemen of th^ court of the Re- 
gent; my mother, on her part, declaimed 
against the formal manners which devotion had 
introduced at 'the court of the Dau|)bin. Spjne 
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twenty years after, the Tàloitê'rougeê de Fer^ 
willesj* treated the yoiingr Jnglomamtis of the 
Dcw court as grooms. What fei« we to infer 
from these periodical complaints ? That polite- 
ness and gallantry are subject to frequent vari- 
ations, and that to argue that they no longer 
exist, because they assume other aspects, would- 
be to resemble the man who pretended that he 
gave over wearing clothes, because the fashion 
had changed. On retracing the annals of our 
history, it is surprising to observe the various 
forms, under which gallantrjp is there present- 
ed, and the different pa'its which it there per- 
forms. Adventurous and chivalrous under the 
worthies of the Second race, it became morose 
and rigid untler the first kings of the third? who 
Were heartless in their actions, and only lived 
in the circle of the officers of their house- 
hold. > 

The era of the crusades restored gallantry 

to heroic and religious forms, and added to it a 

^ sentimental feeling, to which it had hitherto 

' been a stranger. A lover jvent to Palestine to 

• conquer the heart of his adored lady, and by her 

order un(!ertoo1c this warlike pilgrimage. He 

received from her hands a scarf which he wore 

in every combat, and which his faithfuf squire 

was bound to lay, stained with his blood, at the 

fe^et of his mistress, if it happetied that the 

brave knight fell under the swords of the IniTdels. 

* This is a common expression for the youn^ cour- 
tiers at Versailles, who wore red heels tb their shoçs. 
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Sd UiéM il|ii€B thef halted love the t/nder- 
taker (£mréfireneur) of great actions. JA I if 
rtry Miétreii» êav> me ! exclaimed a knight of 
Fleorange as he mounted to the assault. So 
severe wei« the laws of gallantry, that every 
warrior cohvlcted of having slandered the sex, 
Was excluded from assemblies and tootnacnents. 
The- slightest insult offered to a woman, of 
wha^séever condition of life, imprinted an inde- 
lible blot Discretion was one of the charac* 
ters of gallantry ^at this itiemorable epoch. 
The amottf sof Thiebault Count de Champagne» 
alid Queen Blanche» afford a strikinc" proof of 
this hct. So thick is the veil Under which 
they shrouded themselves, that after all the his- 
torical and critical dissertations, of which they 
have been the object fur five hundred years, the 
nature of their senti|pents and of their connexion 
still remains a mysrefy. It is worthy of remark, 
that the most authentic testimony which we 
have of the love of a prince, and,, what is more, 
of a poet for a young and beautiful queen, is to 
be lound in an ancient chronicle, of which I shall 
quote a few lines, i* order to give M idea of 
the language o| gallantry in the thirteenth cen- 
tury : • . 

^ On this occasion, Queen Blanche was pre; 
sent, wlio said to (he Count (Thiebaiilt) that hfs 
should not take up arms against the king, her 
son, and should remember that he came to hi»! 
for succour into his own territories, when the 
Barons made war upon him. The Count look- 
ed at the Queen> whP was as charming as she 
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was wise, till» quite s^stcmUhed at her grji^t 
beauty, he answered, * By my faith, madame^ 
my heart, my body, and all my domliHons are 
at your command ; there is nothing which you 
can wish me to do, which I will not willingly 
perform; never, so help me God» will I act 
against you or yours.', Thence he departed ia 
a very pensive mood, and often thereafter called * 
to his remembrance thç sweet looks of the 
queen, and her lovely countenance."* 

In the following age, the Troubs^dours by 
their songs, inspired the taste for a species of 
gallantry, subtle, elegant, and refined. From 
this source emanated those disputes in amatory 
verse, (Tenaons) in which adoring kniH:hts main- 
tained the cause of their mistresses ; from this, 
sprung those Courts of Love where questions 
of the utmost nicety, and the most complicated 
in gallant metaphysics were *gmvely discussed; 
where public accusations of. inconstancy, of j'e- 
bellion against the fair were followed by sen- 
tences sometimes sanguinary, promulgated in 
the most solemn manner, and executed with all 
their rigour. » 

The long minority of Charles VI., the mis- 
fortunes of his reign, the dissoluteness §^[ Isar 
beat! of Bavaria, led of a Sudden to the preva- 

• The above quotation is in old French, beginning, 
" a cette besogné était la Koyne Blanche, laquelle dit 
au compte," &c.— butit does not seere necessary to 
transcribe it into this note, or to imitate it by a trany- 
Ution, into equally obsolete Erug^Usb. 
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jence of tfie inost unrestrained laxity of conduct, 
instead of the most guarded and scrupulous re- 
serve. Bots-Bourdon paid with his life, for the 
boldness of his good fortune ; the Duke of Or- 
leans met a similar fate, the Duke of Burgundy 
having caused him to be assassinated at the cor- 
ner of the JRue Barbette in 1 407, which event 
was the signiA for a disastrous war, under the 
desolation of which France was nearly de- 
stroyed. 

The reign of Chart^ VII. is one of the most 
celebrated epochs of French gallantry : at that 
period, two women in a great measuce decided 
the fate of the monarchy and of the monarch. 
Charles, slumbering in the arms of Agnes Sore], 
suddenly awoke at tl^ sight of the heroine of 
Saint-Remi; his coura^^e revived, and, prepared 
to follow the Amazon under the walls of Orleans, 
he inscribed with the point of his sword on 
the bed-clfôimber wall of his beloved Agnes, 
the following yersoi which was as gallant as it 
was heroic : 

Gente Agnès, qm tant bien m'evan^, 
Dans le mie^ Cœur demeurera 
Plus que ^Anglais en notre France.* 

All the lords of the court of ckarles VII,, 
and particularly the* bastard of Orleans^ that H- 

* These lines admit of being paraphrased : 
"Dear Agnes, whom I IqR-e so well. 
Thou longer in m}' heart shalt dwell, 
Tho* left till tried the battle's chance, 
Than l^glisli sikall remain, in France. 
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lustrious Dunoisf legitimated bfifktofy^ as Oil- 
clos has most happilf said, were cons{NieiicA]s 
for their bravery and their gaUantryr. I renelffk 
«s a circumstance peculiar to pur history, that 
these two qualities are almost always ts te 
found united in the persons, whose names are 
handed down to posterity with the gneatest re- 
nown. This fact may probably account for the 
iove of glory, which forms so prominent a pan 
<rf the character of the female sex in France, 
and which seems to ex#ide every coward from 
the honour of pardcipating in their favour. 

The mysterious politics of Louis XI., his 
gloomy character, his suspicions, his cruelties, 
his designs against the great vassals of the 
erown, did not in the sl^;htest degree assimi- 
late With the amiable manners of the preceding 
reign. Margaret of Scotland, however, who 
loved^poetry and literature, and was gifted with 
an enlightened mind, preserved far a conside- 
rable time at the court of her austere husbaad, 
that urbanity and politeness, of which she was 
herself the model. This was the Princess 49ho 
embraced the poet Alain t^hartier, when asleep 
in one of the saloons of the pal»ee. 

Towards the end of the reign of Lotfis XII., 
gallantry resumed its empire. His Majesty 
€n his third marriage, espousing a very young 
princess, deemed it necessary to conform his 
tastes and habîts to^ those of his youthful queen. 
This complacency liastened his dissolution. . 

" The good king," (says an historian of those 
times) « in oompliment to his wife, entirely 
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ciiaiiged bÎ8 mode of life ; for instead of dining 
as he had been accustomed to do at eight 
o'clock» be now dined at noon ; instead of re« 
tiring to rest at six o'clock in the evening, he 
often, did not go to bed till midnight." 

The duke of AngouUme, afterwards Francli 
I., became enamoured of the Queen, and this 
f ^ passioQ^ betraying a rather too violent af« 
fectioD for the sex, at the same time developed 
that elegance of manners, that exquisite polite- 
ness, those gentlemanl>ySselings, (as he himself 
termed then\) which spread such a blaze of 
splendour, over his reign. 

Ascending the throne at the age of twenty* 
one, Francis I., devoted himself to the pleasant 
task of attracting the ^ir sex to his court, and 
of detaining them there by the charming tends 
of a chivalrous gallantry, which the whole nation 
hastened to imitate. Love jmrigues, tourna- 
ments, carousals, distinguished every day of a 
reign> in which the beautiful Duchesses of 
Estampes and Valentinois, shone in the fore- 
most rank, in which the Admiral Bonnivet 
rendered himself fanious by his great success» 
es, in which Ûm Chevalier, without fear {sûti^ 
fieurji Bayard himself, did not disdain to con- 
secrate to the fair, some of the. moments stolen 
from glory. 

After Henry II., who inherited the taste of 
his feiher, and who fell a victim t6 his fondness 
for tdurnaments, gallantry disguised itself for 
h.lf .a century under forms so ahsurd, so fool- 
ish, so little French, that it is impossible, to re- 

Vol. II. D . * 
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collect thcTJa, or at least to declare what wc re- 
member. 

It re-appeared with Henry IV., less modest, 
less polished, but more lively, and more ener- 
getic, than under Francis I. The following 
biUct from the worthy monarch to the Duchess 
of Beaufort, will paint the gallant manners of 
this epoch, much better than i could hope to 
pouriray them. 

« My Dear Love. ^ \ ^ 

" Two hours after the receipt of this note. 
you will see that Cavalier, who is extremely 
fond of you, called the King of France andjî^a- 
varrc, titles certainly honourable, but very trou- 
blesome ; that of your Jpver is much more dc- 
liciéhis. AU the three together are good, with 
whatever sauce^ they are dressed, and I am 
firmly determined not to yield them to any one." 

Gallantry was a pleasure at the court of 
Henry IV. ; it became a matter of business at 
that of Louis XIV. It is thus for example, 
that Ma4ame De la Fayttte speaks of it : 

* This is an idiomatic phrase In the oi^giiialy Imt 
the whole letter is worth preserving in a note : 

" Mes belles »mourp, deux heures après Tarrivce 
âe ce Porteur, vous verrez ce Cavalier qui vous aime 
fort, qu'on • appelle le Roi de France et de Navam, 
titres certain6inent honorables, mais bien pénibles ; 
celui de votre amant est bien plus délicieuxv Toils 
trois ensemble sent bons, à quelque sauce 'qu'on les 
mette, et je suis bien résolu à ne les céder à ptrsnnne." 
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" Ambition and gallantry were the soul of 

this court, and alike monopolised the attention 
of the^ men and women : the former had so 
many interests, and so many different cabals, 
and the latter, so heartily participated in them 
all, that love intrigues mingled in every affair 
of state, and every affair of state was ming^led 
with love intrigues. Nobody escaped the con- 
tagion ; no one was tranquil, neutral, or indif- 
ferent. They dreamt only of ambition, of 
pleasure, of service, or of mischief: they were 
ntithcr acquainted with languor nor laziness, 
but were incessantly occupied with enjoyments 
and amours." 

It is worthy of observation, that at this epoch, 
lallantry was so much participated between the 
oourt and the city, that its votaries not only of- 
ten joined in the same pursuits ; but that upon 
norc than one occasion, in the course of the 
jrand age,* they met and opposed each other. 
Fhc Marais and the Place-Royale became for, 
the first time, the points of union or of contest, 
for the choice spirits and' the g^reat noblemen. 
The Gram monts, the VillarceauX) tboiJD'Effiat, 
there met Marion de Lorme, or Ninon dc l'En- 
dos to escort them to the copse, the chapel, or 
the carriage. The gallantry of the court was 
K>ble, decent, perhaps even a little too cere* 
rtonious ; that of the city, of which Ninon was 
the head of the school, without being i;«marka- 
4>le for extreme reserve, iifas not, however, 

• The ftçe of Xpw» U Grand. 
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exempt from a sort of mysticiflm, which tended 
to spiritulise sentiment and give currency and 
credit to the precious jargon dï Clétie and Ar- 
tamène.* One of the foremost gallants of the 
agey and one of the most zealous devotees of 
the modem Aspasia, Saint-Evremond} thus ad- 
dressed her in a poem» written for consolation 
during a disorder which threatened thQ dea* 
tructton of her beauty. 

SI ce visage taut vanté 
Perdait ces appas qu'on encense* 
J'amerais lors votre beauté 
Comme on voos aîme en votre absence* 

Oh ! if your loveliness were reft. 
Nor trace of charm, nor feature left: 
Your beauty still Vd love the more ; 
As absent, I yourself adore. 

The excessive politeness of Louis XIV.| 
who would not retain his hat upon his head in 
the presence of a woman, of what rank soever 
she might be, was not the only example set 
befdre the eyes of the courtiers. The brilliant 
Lauzun distinguished himself by a species of 
manners entirely the reverse, and even at that 
period displayed an insolence offuBUan^ whicb 
has since been carried to perfection! The 
customs which gallantry introduced into the 
great world were a nrotection agsdnst the ca- 
prices of fashion. We may remember tlixt 

« * Romances of that time. 
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the Marquis de Tardes^ celebrated for the ele- 
gance of his manners, and for the triumph» 
which he had enjoyed, on repairing to court 
after several years of exile, was received with 
a bu>st of general laughter : he made his com- 
plaint to the king, with as much grace as skill. 
«' ^fre/* (àaid he,) « / fierceive that vhen i)ne 
has the misfortune t(h be banished Jrom your 
Majesty, he is vforse than unfortunate^ he be* 
comes ridiculous** 

The reforms which Madame de Maintenoa 
introduced at court, the extreme coifstraint to 
which the Duke of Orleans was obliged to suh- 
mit in the presence of a monarch bigoted to 
the observance of the most minute forms of 
devotion, prepared the way for that excess of 
licentiousness, of scandal, and of folly, which 
acquired the name of gallantry under the re- 
gency. 

The misfortunes of the latter years of the 
reign of Louis XIV., the fatality which hung 
upon the royal family, who were almost entire* 
ly swept away by death in the course of a sin* 
gle year, had banished gallantry from a court, 
or rather from a monastery of which Madame 
de Mainterfbn was the abbess. The Duke of 
Orleans, unable to conform to Bule^ hidemni* 
fied himself at the Palais-Royal, for the curb 
vhich he endeavoured to impose upon himself 
at Versailles, in the pr^^ence of Madame de 
Muintcnon, who rhortally hated him, and of the 
king who feared him, even when h^.did him 
justice* My nefihev) is nothing but a boaster a/* 
02 
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trimeêy said Louis X1V«, and in this short seti^ 
tence afforded a more correct idea of the cha- 
racter of the Regent» than is to be found in the 
philippics of his enemies, or the eulogies of his 
flatterers. 

Qiiaad Auguste avait bu» la Pologne était îvre. 

« When Augustus had drank, Poland was 
drunk.'* This observation of the Great Fre- 
derick is still more applicable to France, where 
the manners of the Prince have so prodigious 
Ml tnflnence upon the manners of the nation.-^ 
Qn the death of Louis XIV. the court instantlf 
assumed a new appearance : Madame de Main- 
tenon was no sooner banished to St. Cyr, than 
the women, tearing off the mask of religion 
which they, had aasumed to render themselves 
acceptable to her, shewed that it was impossi- 
ble to be more ardently disposed than they 
Were to enter feto the innovations of gallantry 
to which the Regent led the way. The deco- 
ruin, however, which the age of the King seem- 
ed to deniand, the presence of the Bishop of 
Frejus, his preceptor, the cenemonious forms 
of the ancient court, which the old Maréchal 
de. Villeroy, the Governor of Louis XV., per- 
severed in observing, still perpetuated at the 
Tuileries a remnant of etiquette, which the 
Regent sought every^opportunity to overturn. 
It was with this design that he authorised the 
establishment of the masked balls of the opera, 
the first idea of whicli originatc^d with the Abbé, 
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afterwards Cardinal Dubois. The public trea- 
aure was exhausted ;•— in order to meet these 
expeosesf to provide for the extravagance of 
bis favourites (whom hp called his vfàeelêjroueê)f 
the luxury of his mistresses, and the follies of 
his daughter, the Duchess of Berri, the Regent 
had recourse to farmers of the revenue ; that 
he might procure money from theai^ it was 
necesiary that he should facilitate their rnea* 
sures fer obtaining it ;-— and they were not of 
that description of persons to throw away the 
advantages of so fine en opportunity. The 
public purse passed into the hands of rigorous 
collectors, whence it only found its way to feed 
this mercenary gallantry, this shameful traffic 
between «wealth and beauty, of which Le Sage^ 
in Turcaretf has drawn so admirable and fiûtlii» 
fui a picture. • 

I&,the midst of this licentiousness and disor- 
der, the measure of which was complete, po*> 
liteness and the graces^till found two pbc^ 
of refuge — the Caurt of Sc^aux^ and the Society 
of the Temfile. Th^ former -of which the Du» 
chess of Maine was the chief, renouncing po» 
hticai iotri^e,^ combined in its circle all thift 
was most aihiable and illustrious in France.-^ 
Fontenclle, La Motte, Saint Aulaire, were 
among its members, and Voltaire carried to 
perfacfion that ejxquisite taste, that delicate and 
satirical tact, for whiq!» he is distinguished 
above all other writers. The Society of the 
Temple of .which the Grand Prior de Vendôme 
was the sou), was not entirely so regular i it 
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professed a doctrine a little more Epicurean, 
but favourable to mental enjoyments, to suavity 
of manners, and the charkns of social union- 
even wisdom shut her eyes to those things» 
which might elsewhere have appeared repre« 
henstble. 

Before adverting to the epoch of a new gal- 
lantry, which the death of the Regent introduc- 
ed, I ought to say a few words respecting 
a man whose scandalous iiifiuence was felt 
throughout the whole age in which he lived.-— 
Bichelieu burst upon the world in possession of 
« great name, an immense fortune, a considera- 
ble portion of spirit, grace, and merit. He de- 
voted his whole life to the sex, and became by 
that means their idol. His earlier successes 
•ttractedf' notice ; he had the good fortune or 
the address to fall twice into the same course 
with the Regent, and that prince, of all others 
the least practicable, manifested bis resentment 
in a way which augmented the reputation of 
his young rival. The passionate fondness of 
the ladies of the court, some romantic intrigues 
with females of a lower class, a shameful ad- 
venture with a young trader of the Rue St. 
Antoine, a suspected connexion with a prin- 
cess of the blood, a pretended 'conspiracy, the 
Bastile, and a forced marriage, all conspired to 
render the Duke de Richelieu, the leading man 
of fashion and the he^o of the gallantry of the 
18th century. Equally fortunate in hUving at- 
tributed to him the succe^ of the battle of 
Fontcnoy, and the conquest of Mahon ; distin- 
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^isdbed h his embasajr to Vienna for pagean- 
try, which was made to pass for policy » the 
iriend of Voltaire (to whom he owes the best 
pan of hi» reputation), received before him 
into the French Academy) he acquired at the 
smallest cost, glory of every possible kind ; and 
deprived at the close of his life of ^he favour 
which he had for so long a period enjoyed, he 
was consoled by causing himself to be pro« 
claimed the Sultan of the Green-room (le Sultan 
des Coulisses. J 

Louis Xy.y married at an early age to à 
Princess, with whose perfections he was so 
deeply smitten as to discover charms in her 
which even his courtiers could hot perceive, 
speedily lost this happy illusion, of which the 
Countess de Mailly was the first to make him 
ashamedi^— It does not enter into my plan to 
follow this Prince through the career^Jof his 
gallantries, which had only ah indirect effect 
upon the public character. Gallantry, at this 
period, had nothing in common with love, not 
even so much as tlie desire of possession, to 
which was attached much less value than to the 
scandal which might result from it : the wond 
love was i^rely used to express a caprice of 
vanity, a fragile tie, a silken siring so slight as 
often to break without the knowledge of those 
who had formed it<F— This libertinism gave 
lirth io a peculiar jargon, in which the most 
odious vices, the most dissolute actions, the 
niosi scandalous adventures were detailed in a 
decorouft language, the use of which was adopts 
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ed in good companjr. Gresset bas preaerved 
some traces of this in his comedy of Méchant: 
but it is in the romances of the younger Cre- 
billon) and in the songs of Calié, that we must 
look for the letter and the spirit of these times. 
The merit of a man of fashion was then esti* 
mated, not according to the number of womea 
whom he had had (avait eue8% to speak in the 
phrase of the time, but by the number of those 
he had dishonoured. All Paris has known one 
of the Corypheuses of this despicable school, 
who employed no other means,— whom it cost 
nothing more to ruin the reputation of twenty 
women, than the sending of his chariot to their 
door at four o'clock in the roqrning. 

The establishment of the Parc-auX'Ccrfs^ 
suggested the idea of Petites^Mataonsy myste- 
rious asylums consecrated to pleasure, whence 
the la||ies of the court were finally expelled by 
the courtesans. . The former re-9ssu|ned all 
their rights when, succeeding Madame de Pom- 
padour who held a middle rank between the 
two dassçS) Madame Dul^ariy came with such 
unblushing effrontery to disgitice the palace of 
kings. 

The ensuing reign commenced«ivith happy 
reforms ; the empire of courtesans was over- 
thrown at Versailles ;.but its seat transferred to 
Luciennea^k^pt Paris independence to the era 
of the revolution. The luxury of Duthé and 
of Thé venin rivalled in many public entertain- 
ments the pomp of royalty itself. Virtuous 
women then assumed a part to which it is to 
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be wished they would oftencr have recourse; 
they distinguished themselves by a marked de- 
gree of exterior modesty, and by the extreme 
simplicity of their dress. The men took them 
at their word, and as an essay of the English 
manners, which were becoming the fashion, the 
petits-maitre of the court and city treated the 
women with a renpect the moBt impertinent ; the 
drawing rooms and cabinets were deserted for 
the tavern, tennis, and horse-racing. After 
having spent the morning with grooms and 
jockeys*, our tonish gentlemen passed the 
evenings in undress, emulating their yakts in 
the honours of the public houses, or in their 
appearance at th^ theatres of the Boulevarts. ' 

It would be shocking to associate the wOrd 
gallantry with the frightful disorders of which 
the Revolution made ^those who were not its 
accomplices the witnesses or victims : llut in 
refraining from painting any part of this picturci 
which does not belong to my subject^ it may 
not be amiss tor remark*, that at this terrible 
epoch the women, and particularly in Pdris, are 
known to have preserved, ennobling themselves 
by their conduct, the finest traitst>f the national 
character. - They may be* divided into two 
classes— the victims and the heroines; the 
Srsty in the prisons* afiforded an example of 
courage, and of that practical philosophy, one 
of the laws of which was to employ in doing 
^ood those days which every moment threaten- 

* These words are now naturalised In Frances 
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ed to terminate: the oCher, devoted to the no* 
blest occupations, s»d though still at liberty, in 
a situation not less perilous, consecrated their 
vhole existence to save, to preserve, or to de- 
fend the lives of a father, son, friend, or bus» 
band, whom at last in more than one instance 
they were seen voluntarUy to accompany to an 
honourable scaffold. 

In those times o£ misery and disgrace, when 
c^mpassioa was held U> be fepeason, and when 
politelesa was a capital crime, urbanity, the so* 
cial affections, mutual regard, all the amiable 
qualities which enter into the compositiiMi of 
the French character, sought refuge in the 
dftngeons, where love often discovered the 
means of soothing or of dissipating the horrors 
of present imprisonment, and well-founded ap^ 
prehension of the future destiny. 

Thm 9th Thermidor* arrived ; to days of 
mourning suddenly succeeded days rf rejoic- 
ing: an age of oblivion was in a moment heap- 
ed upoft the misfortunes, of ^e past ; pleasure 
«lone was pursued; the qn^nings of the Hotel 
Théluason, and of the PaviUion d'Hanovre, the 
balls of Richirf^ieu and Frescati, Fj»-assembled 
together all those i^ho survivedf ajnd whose 
earliest anxiety seemed to be to dance upon 
the ruins. . The FicUma bad their ball, where 
the very lame women whose heroism we so 
highly admired a few weeks before, wer« not 

• 27 July, 1794— the fall of Robespierre. 
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remarkable for any thin^ but the absurdity of 
their dresa and the inconceivable levity of their 
behaviour. 

The re-establishment of the monarchical pow- 
er has put an end to these saturnalia, atid 
France, restored to its ancient institutions, has 
recovered, as if by enchantment, its manners, 
its customs, and something of that pristine gal- 
lantry, of which it was thought the tradition 
was lost ï^am aWare that from time to time cer- 
tain censovious cynics complain that our young 
Frenchmen conduct themselves in a manner 
too' cavalier for polished society, and betray a 
degree of confidence bordering on presumpr 
tion ; but can we without injustice exact, tl4t 
yoong people whose edNication makes men of 
tbeoi io early that th# majority have^at twenty 
years of age, their names associated with several 
victories ; can we, I repeat, exact from these, 
our young contemporaries, reared in the camp 
under the flag of tlleir country, tliat they should 
be able to present thernselves in a fashionable 
party yviih all that elegsûnce of manners, that re- 
finement of politeness and gallantry, which can 
only be acquired by constant intercourse with 
female society, and which is, with good reason, 
esteemed in France the finish of educatipn f 
Thia last part of the task of women is very 
agreeable to perform, and these delightful in- 
structors are too great admirers of ^lory not to 
be willing to receive her votaries into the num* 
ber of their pupils* 

Vol. IL - E 
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A HACKNEY'COACHMA» S DAY. 

Lœtus sorte tuâ Tives sapienter. 

U«nÀC£, Ep. 10. 

La sagesse est de vivre heureax daas son état. 

Wisdom consists in making ourselves content with 
o^r situations. 

« It is very singular," as was remarked to 
me some days ago, by •« foreigner, a man of 
considerable talent, " that in your language 
there are certain words to which, in pommon 
conversation, we attach a meaning totally diffe- 
rent from that which belongs to them accord- 
ing to your dictionary. How could a man bom 
any where but on the banks of the Seine or of 
the Loire, guess that the phrases—-* 7%ar is a 
<* man of thé worid^^who has seen the world'^ 
" who knows the nvorld^^ signify in thfeir ^ew 
acceptation, that is a man of such a place, who 
has never quitted the little circle to which he 
belongs, and who knows nothing beyond one 
small partof% class the least numerous in so- 
ciety ?" * The stranger was right ; but I aston- 
ished him much jnore, by informing him that 
the greater portion of those who use this me- 
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tonymy, suppose they give to the words their 
literal meaning, and really believe that there is 
no other worid but that in the midst of which 
they live, and of iivhich they form a part. At- 
tempt to prove to them that society is compos- 
ed of many classes, all of which, from the high- 
est to the lowest, have their particular man-^ 
ners, customs, SLufi forms, the exart Jnation of 
which is neither destitute in interest nor in- 
struction, and lliey will listen to you with the 
most profound disdain, and scruple not to as- 
sume that'yow yourself have not mixed much 
with the world. For a long time past I have 
accustomed myself to disregai-d the prejudicos 
of the bon ton ; and in order .o become bct^r 
acquainted with the iQintbitants, of a housei 
have taken opportunities of stu'dying them in 
every story. The desire of ennobling all 
things, of banishing contrasts, by reduchig every 
object to conformity with established princi- 
ples, begins to be conspicuous^ even in the arts 
and literature. Men fear to degrade their gra- 
vers, their pens, or their pencils, by conde- 
scending to. delineate the manners of ordinary 
life ; and, abusing the principle, that the arts 
ouglit only to imitate nature refined and ele- 
vated, they expose themselves to the danger of 
becoming mere affected mannerists. Good 
taste may jpplaud at the same time the widely 
differing beauties of Raphael and Teniers; the 
Woes of Tfihigema and the drolleries of lAttle 
John. The artist whose ambition is not bound- 
ed by a d^esire tq succeed in painting Arabiag^ 
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landscapes, owght to fiimsh his jîiôum -with 
figures from all conditions in life, and though 
there are many of wWch the originals can only 
be found in garsets, in sea-ports, and in ale» 
houses, it is to such places, whatever may be 
said on the subject in the worlds that the artist 
ought to direct his steps, m order to $ketch 
their portraits. I have often heard* it said of 
Fréville, that he had taken from an alehouse at 
C^urtille his comic character ti La RiiBOle, It 
was at the same school that Taconet studio so 
admir«ibly the manners and habits of coblers, 
that this excellent actor never finds himself 
more at home than in the character of a cord- 
* %vf iner. If the paintei* and the actor have often 
occasion to $teek charaolers at the alehouse, the 
dramatic poet,' the moralist, and tjie pomance- 
writer, will find it n*) less their interest to go 
thither sometimes, to taklg their notes. 

This little preamble was necessary to excuse 
in tlie eyes of people of the world the ad- 
vemure which I am about to relate. Last 
Monday I took a walk in the « Jardin desFlan^ 
tea^*^ and had taken, leisurely enough, rather a 
long stroll for a man of my years. In return- 
ing I found myself a little fatigued, and as I 
was still far/rom honie, I determined to hire a 
«oach. I. was directed to a stand in the street 
« de9 FillerdU' Calvaire^^ where I found a num- 
ber of carriages ranged on the left hand side of 
ttie ^way» and the horses, left to themselves, 
seekmg at the bottom of a bag suspended froril 
their necks, a fet^ oals, t^ remainder of the 
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day's peck which was their allowance ; but from 
one end of the line to the other, I could disco* 
Ter nothing of the coachmen. A dealer in rags 
noticed my embarrassment &'om his stall, and 
obligingly told me, pointing with his hand to a 
cabaret of the meanest appearance, that *' Ihe 
coachmen you are looking for are at dinner 
with Mother Henry." I went in, and was in- 
stantly so much attracted by the novel scene 
which presented itself, t)iat I was induced, in- 
stead of a coachman, to call for a dinner. Be- 
ing but in^fieientiy dressed. Dame Henry fixed 
her eyes very attentively vpon me,aEnd suffered 
me to repeat my call twice before she invited mç 
into the Parlour^ to which I was now conducted 
by a little girl, armed with an enormous tinned 
copper kdfe, full of greasy waier, which was 
here emphatically caltèd broth. I found in this 
parlour, that is to say in a place enclosed by 
four wal^a» blacked with smoke from top to bot- 
tom, about a dozen of hackney-coachmen seated 
in rows on each side of a very long and narrow 
tabic, at the ^id of which I took my place. After, 
giving my neighbours their soup, the Httle girl, 
whom I heard them call Manette, placed before 
me a pint of wine, a tin cup, a pewter spoon, 
and an iron fork, the knives being (according 
to the custom of this house) faAened to the 
table by a small metal^ chain. In serving up a 
very frugal repast, which however was not so 
bad as I had expected it wbnld te. Manette ask- 
ed, " have you brougjit any bread^wh.h you J** 
suid my answering in the negaùve appeured to 
B 2 * . * 
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add to the good opinkm she had ppeyioutiftHi- 
tertained of me. My dinner wm but a pretext 
•—my object was only to see and hear, and I 
cannot compkia of having lost roy time. At 
fiiht the conversation was not general, each be« 
mg engaged in chat with his neighbour» One 
complained of the conduct of his pri^rietori 
another applauded the arrangement he had suc- 
ceeded in making with his. Thûy being paid 
by the day, looked to find his account in what 
he could subtract from the food allowed for his 
horses ; while that related all the littte tricks he 
had played off to moliiply Uie number of his 
fares, and to add to his fiour boirea*. I entered 
into conversation with the whifi who Wà3 seated 
*next to me, a fat jovial fellow, apparently about 
Ibrty-five yciiiraef age, A bottle of wine, which 
I called for,* and of which I poured out several 
glasses for him,^ained me bis entire confidence, 
and in less than a quarter of an hoiUTi he had 
given one a complete outline of his history. I 
found that he had been successive ly> co^hman 
to a kept-\^man, from whose serince he had 
been diapaissed for a trifiing indiscretion; staible 
keeper to a young genilerpani whose creditors 
had seized hia horses ; and courier to a banking 
house, for which he had travelled seven ^d 
twenty time» to Hamburg. Fatigued with so 
manY journiês, he had rested himself, andfpass* 
ed t\«o years vx the service d'an old physicaaui 
whose one-hor^ carriage (ia demi fortwit) he 

* Drink-xnonev. 
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kad «hiveny and who had dosed his career hf 
foUowing hi:» patienta»-«to the other worhl.^--» 
Canried away by ambitiony he had next taken 
the reins of the carriage of a minister of 8tate« 
whom he had had the misfortune to overturn 
a short time back, on the route from St. Cloud. 
The loos of reputation in all the stables, conse* 
quent upon this accident, had induced him to 
try his fortune on the public standi where he 
found himself so comfortable, that he would 
not change his oid Benjamin for the finest live* 
ry in Paris. Every day to be sure, was not 
equally forUitia€e, but one made op for another, 
and such a day as he had just passed, consoled 
him for the dUappoiaânent of many others.—» 
I was curious to know the particulars of this 
lucky day, and a second bottle of Q/teen-penny 
vine which I ordered^ m^de him as willing to 
recounts as I was to listen to th^m. 

^ On Saturday momii^*' said he,** at seven 
o'clock, in coming from my proprietor's house, 
whkh is in the street de Byffault^ UttU Grey 
my oS horse gave two kicks. — ^ Aha 1 that's 
goedr' said I ta myself, < the windfallf will be 
lucky to day : this is an omen which I htid ne- 
ver, known tp fail.* And truly, just as I ha€ 
turned the corner of the street, two, men, one 
of whom carried a square box uflder his arm, 
stopped me, got into my coach, and ordered me 
to drive them to the Carrières* of Montmartre. 
When I arrived at the barrier, I perceived two 

* Burying place* 
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young men waiting, who made a sign for me 
to stop ; those whom I had brought there, left 
the carriage! and retired with the persons I 
have ju^t mentioned. I followed them at a 
slow pace» they quitted the high road, and 
from my seat, I observed that they descended 
into a sort of ravine. I had scarcely lost sight 
of them, when I heard the sound of fire arms. 
A few minutes afterwards one of the gentle- 
men I had brought there, ran to me, put twelve 
francs' into my hand, and disappeared, having 
first desired me to wait for the others. The 
two young men I had met at the barrier, one 
of whom was wounded, got into my carriage, 
, and I drove them with all the speed my horses 
could exert, to the baths of Tivoli. For this I 
received sic francs more. This is one of the 
most lucrative duels I have ever had. 

S' As I ^ail/ regained the Boule vart, I hap- 
pe.ned, without at aU intending it, to entangle 
my vehicle with the wheels of an Auditor's ca- 
briolet, who for this offence vvould have sent 
me to prison. The Commissaiy of Police 
howevef, decided in my favour, and the^miastcr 
of the cabriolet was obliged to pay me for dou- 
ble thé time which he hud caused me to lose. 
Before I had reached the stand, I viras engaged 
by a gentieiQan# who from vvearing his silk 
stockings and dress coat at eleven in the morn- 
ing, I recogràsed^to be a cailiidate for a seat in 
the legislaiive body. I conducted him to the 
houses of all the Senators of the Chaussée 
D'Anân, and of the Faubourg Saint Honoré. 
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He was no where received» and would not have 
paid me more than the regular fare for the time 
we had passed together, if my watch, which was 
right hy his when we set off, had not gained an 
hoar hy the time we arrived at the place last 
mentioned. Scarcely had I disposed of the can* 
didate at his door in the Rue Froid-manteau^ 
when a chamhermaid made a sign for me to 
follow her, and place my coach at the comer of 
the street Saint-Thoraas-du-Louvre. After 
examining my vehicle to see that it had hlinds, 
she gave me a five franc piece, took my num- 
ber in writing, and bid me wait there for a lady 
who would soon be with me, and whom I 
should know by her muff. This was a good 
opportunity for giving my horses breakfast, and 
for taking some myself. I drew from the boot 
of my coach a bag of oats, which I divided be» 
twecn my poor beasts, giving however as I 
ought, the best share to little grey, as a reward 
for his hicky omen. I was just going to enter 
the neighbouring Cabaret^ when the lady with 
the muff arrived, who, turning to my carriage, 
tifted her veil to read the number. < This is 
it,' said I, opening the door. She stepped in, 
supporting herself on my ai'm, and looking 
around with some perturbation. I asked where 
I was to drive ; she answered hi a low voice, 
'to the baths of §aint Joseph î' I mounted my 
box, and we were presently there. Before 
getting out, the lady without asking if I had 
been paid my fare, took a Napoléon from a 
corner of her handkerchief, io which it had 
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been tied, and bid me make haste and take a 
crown. I saw she was in a hurry, and of course 
I took plenty of time to untie my leathern purse, 
and lamented that I had no change to give her 
except halfpence. She was on the rack in con- 
sequence of the delay. I offered to go and try 
to get her change in some of the shops. She 
was now out of all patience, as I had hoped she 
would, and stepping out of the carriage^ ex- 
claimed as she ran on ' keep it all.* — * Many 
thanks my fair dame, and may another give 
^you as inuch pleasure as you have afforded 
me.' It was two o'clock ; I placed my coach 
on the stand, and went to finish my breakfast at 
the top of la Roe Mont Martre, On returning 
to my horses, 1 . found two young girls in my 
couch, who, with an embarrassed air, told me 
to take thçm to Chsorier's on the Boulevart of 
the Temple- When we arrived there, tlicy 
sent me to the Tennis Court to inquire for Mr. 
Prosper. He was then engaged in an import- 
ant g^me, and had just lost three points, one 
after the other. He consigned me to the devil 
ivith all the usual eloquence of a Ipsing game* 
ster; but after some reflection, told me to in- 
form those who had sent me, tha^ in a few mo- 
ments he would join them in the Turkish gar- 
den. I set them down there, and my fare was 
again very liberally paid. 

" Standing behind my seat, and walki g my 

horses, along the Boulevarts, I was counting on 

my fingers, how much I had already made, 

. when I heard myself called by name from a 
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.Grocert shop. The mastens wife had lain-in 
the day before, and the child was about to be 
christened. The coach sent for, was not suffi- 
cient to contain the company, and my comrade 
called me to his assistance ; my coach was the 
handsomest, and I had the honour of carrying* 
to church the attendant, the child, the nurse, 
the god-father, the god-mother, the husband, 
and his wife*s brother. The witnesses got 
into the other coach. This fere, of which I 
shared the profit with my comrade) brought 
me six francs cliêar, besides a gla$^ of liquor, 
which the grocer gave each of nn on his coun- 
ter. 

" It was now time for the theatres : while 
waiting until thé Ambigu-C</mique should be 
over, I went to a wine vau>C with several other 
hackney coachmen : we pfeyed at cards for our 
dinner ; — Î was in luckr and won my share of 
the reckoning ; I ha^ ordered two bottles of 
wine to treat my co^nrades, but before they 
were empty, a little lk)y came to inform me, 
that a gentleman and lady having left the the- 
atre before the fftd of the play, were waithig 
for riie in my cp^ch. I rab to it : a man's voice 
answering ^belbfehand tor the usual questions, 
cried through the window^ < / take you by the 
hour, walk ^our horses, and go where you fileaae* 
I undecs/ood my «customer, and beholcf me 
drawling: my coach towards la Màdalaine, (the 
Magdf:ten,J ' Opposite the pastry cook's dé' 

ItaUms, Ifclt my self pulled by my great coat 

I topped— Hhe gentleman got out, gav^ me a 
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erown, and told mc to take back the lady whoni 
he left in the coach to Gaillon-street» No.— *l 

*« There I closed my day's worlu It vaa 
only ten o'clock, but. my pocket was fuUjan^ 
my horses were tired. I went honac to vaf 
master, and inspecting the inside of my \^^h 
cle, I Ibund a gentleman's watch and a pair ol 
lady's gloves: I took them the next day to ih^ 
prefecture of police, but thanks to my lucki 
nobody claimed them." 

When the fellow had concluded his '-tory* 
and drank ray health in the lait glass of wine* 
he offered to <iarry me home gratis, but I woul4 
only consent tù go with him, on condition hcj 
wowld accept vi'/tiur èoircj of double theamoun^ 
of his fare. i 
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THE DEBTOH'S FRISOK. 

Happineas, though' often crossetl by misfortune, is 
more frequently destroyed by misconduct. 

Pbio>. 

Imprisonment for debt is a necessary con- 
sequence of the progress, and perhaps of the 
abuse of civilisation. In France, under the two 
first races of her kings, creditors had no other 
recourse but to proceed against real property. 
The President Hainaut, cites the case of Bou-» 
chard de Montmorency, who owed a considera- 
ble sum to Adam, Abbot of St. Denis. *« They 
could not arrest him,'* says the Abbé Suger, 
"because such was not the usage of that pe- 
"od; but they procured an order from the king, 
to pillage his land§ to satisfy the amount of their 
claim." In these times of barbarism, the law 
treated those vi^nh ridicule who conti'acted debts 
Without possessing ability to discharge them, 
ifnatters are strangely altered since Î) the sur- 
render of their effeots, which they were com- 
pelled to make, was accompanied by, a very 
^J^gular ceremony. The debtor, gentle or sini- 
PlC) w^s obliged to salute the earth three times 
'^'^ec 9on derrière (nudiacluriibmjy cryipg k the 
I Vw.. II. 1.- • 
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same titnc, I surrender my effects I Saint-Foix 
states that they have still at Padua the stone of 
shame (lafiiê vitufierii) on which tWs punish- 
ment was inflicted. \ imagine that this custom 
may be the origin of a similar penitence which 
is imposed in Uie little game of forfeits upon 
those who cannot in any other way acquit them- 
selves of their obligations. I do not know whe- 
ther it is, upon the single authority of the author 
of the Essais sur Faris^ admitted as proven th^t 
anterior to the reign oiLouis-le-Jeune^ a d^tor 
might dispense with the payment t)f his debts, 
provided he fought with his creditors; in this 
case Saint-Foix was a man to confound his par- 
ticular history with that of the manners of our 
ancestors ; as he paid very ill and fought very 
often, he was interested in causing it to b^ be- 
lieved thlit a person might substitute the one 
for the other ! 

But be that as it may^* I remember a tme 
(so near the present, that there is no reason to 
thinklt impossible to be revived) when it was 
the hdghtof fashion tohe in debt;-— wheli it was 
reol^oned more honourable to have creditors 
'than lacqueys in^aiting in an antichamber. This 
vice of a few young men of rank, by insensible 
degrees, - infected all classes in society ; but it 
was reserved for the Englishman, Bielflld, to 
exalt it into a principle gf political right, to 
write a book for the express purpose of demon- 
strating, that* national debt is an irrefragable 
proof of the prosperity of a slate, and thence 
indisputably deduce, that England ift infinitely 
richer than France,, 
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I never cotild understand the point» and still 
less the moral of witticisms upon the subject of 
debt. It appears to me that these engagements 
resemble others^ and that there is neither spi- 
rit nor honour in failing to fulfil them. I am 
well aware that, by one of those anomalies of 
which it would not be difficult to find many other 
examples in our customs, the law, in this in- 
stance, condemns what society sanctions; I 
know that while the courts deal severely with 
the " debtors, the theatres treat the creditors 
with ridicule, aodnhat it seems to lie agreed to 
ftugh in turn at the different parts that are 
performed in the w^Id, and upon the stage. 
But the creditors,'' tired out wiôi fruitless en- 
deavours, and incensed at the endless breach of 
promises, ultimately conclude with persevering, 
till they obtain a settlement, in which the debt^ 
or, to obtain new credit, pays at least a part of 
his debt with the Kelp of the money-lenders. 
These gentlemen, always w(Il informed of the 
wants and resources of the young spendthrifts» 
know better than any other person the value 
of an acceptance on stamped paper. The^gull 
who falls into their clutches Inay well repeat/ 

Ses billets tant qu'on veat$ point de lettrÉi de 
. change.* 

It is only at enormous interest that they ob« 
tain discounti and the principal too, is paid them 

• As many notes as you will, but no bills of ex- 
change. •■ '• • ' 
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in crowns that have been dipped and sweated 
far below their standard value. The time 
passes swiftly, the day of payment arrives, the 
bill is protested, the writ taken out, and the next 
day, on his return from riding, as he enters 
the Café Tortoni^ one of our dashing fellows, 
is, without respect for the fasMon, invited by 
a decision of the tribunal of coramercey to ad- 
journ to the Rue de la Clef^ and take up his 
abode there within the narrow bounds of four 
walls, till a relenting father, a fond mistre^m or 
a generous friend restore him tb his wonted 
agreeable habits, and by paying his old debts, 
afford him the means of contracting new ones. 
It must be noticed, however, that it becomes 
every day more difiiouit than it has hitherto 
been in Paris, to plunge very deeply into debt. 
The merchants are less credulous, the meèha- 
aics less patient, the money-lenders less nu- 
merous, and the courts of justice more rigo- 
rous. 

I never had anf thing to do with a bill in my 
life ; the bare sight of* a stamped pape^ gives 
me the ague, and I am unacquainted with any 
idea notore frightful than that of a bailiff or an 
attorney, tl^ùçh I hold them to be the most 
honest people m the world (and I uke witnes- 
ses to this declaration); I have never the«t (the 
Revolution excepted) • had occasion to see pri- 
sons or prisoners, but this has not prevented 
!^nni. T P^»*"s5'^e:» with A lively interest, the 
J^.' ^^«'Pl^iJanthropist Howard.— Arrived 
ai my tune of life, without having onop crjosscd 
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the threshold of a gaol, I iattered msraélf that 
I should never have occasion to visit theso 
dreaiy abodes.—-!, however, received the fol* 
lowing letter. 

« Priwn of , 25th Jan. 1813. 

'< I vould not have addressed you, Sir, if mj 
confinement arose from a cause of which I 
ought to be ashamed. A bard-hearted creditor ' 
has tfaougfht proper in pursuing a bill of ex- 
chaflve, with which I had entrusted him» and 
whi^ I cannot pa^, to 'obtain and execute a 
writ against my pH^rson, in consequence of which» 
I am imprisoned till it may please my father to^ 
honour my signaiurv. I reckon upon your'* 
friendship for persuading him to abridge thet 
lessqn which he might otherwise be tempted to» 
give me, and from which I promise you I shall 
profit as much as if it were made ever so much 
longer, come and see*jne, I beg of you. 

£UGENE DE MeRSEUIL." 

t 

This letter afflicted more than it surprised 
me. Eugene is the son of one of my distant re- 
lations ; his father, an ardent agricultuHst, ne*^ 
ver quits the country, and permits his son to 
live in Paris with an allowance of 500 francs 
per i^onth, which he pays himf regularly, but 
which is not, as may readily be believed, enough 
for a young man fond of keeping horses, and 
addicted to other extravagances of a still more 
expensive cast. ****** I hsve haza^lcd 
some advice, but it was ill received. I was af« 
F2 
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fronted» mid for six months, unUl thk epistle 
arrived, had heard nothing of my young rela* 
iion.^ . I did not hesitate in resolving to answer 
his letter in person ;— I hired a coach» and told 
the driver to proceed to * * * " Perhaps, Sir, 
you are ^K^ing to see some one there.*'—" YeS| 
friend. You know where this prison is?" "Per- 
fectly well ; I. have been employed during a 
whole yeur, and almost every day by a Gv^rà 
of Commerce 1**^^^^ And what does this Guard ^ 
ffC^merceôol** — ^My Master? Ohlhe^^pkes ' 
people to gaol." — '^ I ti^derstané you ; he is a 
sort of bailiff, who is employed in arrests."— 
" Exactly ; I have seen him in all lights» 

and if I migbt depend upon you"-* ** It 

must be another time» then,/riend, for I am in 
a hurry novv^"— w I have done," replied our I 
' citizen, << I must, however, put you in the right 
train : have you your permission ?"— « Here it 
is." — " That won't do^ you must go and get 
another at the Prefecture of the Police.*'— 
" Drive on then lo the Prefecture." 

Having got my permission ms^de obt accord* 
ing to rule» I pursue my way, and «arrive at 
■^i * . The coachman draws up befo^e a 
building» of which the severe archkecture» high 
walls» low gates» and great nutnber of centineiS) 
sufficiently indicated the destination! Tli^ cen- 
tinel çointed-out to,ra^ as the principal entrance 
a gate about four feet in hbight: I knock; the 
grating of bolts and of a triple lock is heard ; 
it ofifns; I «nter, and live or bix turnkeys, who 
are drinking and smokipg in a sort of jtlupgeoiij 
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demMul of me, in that amiaUe tone which is so 
peculiar to tbem, ^^ fVhere is your authority fin' 
comng' here P** I shew them ray permission, 
and the door, is speedily shut upon roe. I cross 
many courts» and arrive by several dark pas- 
sages, the low doors of which open and shut 
with horrid noise, at the registry, where I de- 
scribe the olMect of my visit, and theygive me 
the address of the pi;isoner. IJnder the guidance 
of a door-keeper, I ascend a. steep stair leading 
to ^mg corridors, on both sides of whKiv are 
rai^d thc^ mimeiious Cells that give this place 
the look of an immense cloister. 

The chamber of £ugene was on the third 
floor ; tfaii furniture by no meafts' superb ; ^ut 
with jtke utmost; contempt for superfluity,, it 
might boast' of p^pssessing necafsaries. With 
the exception of the bed, which the gaoler i$ 
hound to provide at.a stated price, all the move- 
ables (which consiste4 of t^o ehairs, a stove, a 
tablie, a pitcher, "and «some small utensils) be- 
loDgedto the Chum* of my young scape-grace, 
^^ who H^d fojund it," &s he assured us, <' moro 
conTenient,.and, particularly, more economical 
^ring the . one-and-twenty months iM^had re- 
sided therej'to lay in his own furr^ture, in pre- 
ference to renting an apartment ready furnish- 
cd.'l^Th« two prisoners were aft breakfast when 
I amved : they insisi/ed upon my sitting down 
at table with them, and when I betraye4 my 
surprise at the delicacy of a dish whioh was 

* .• CoChambriste. . ^ 
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senred up to us, they told me that an excellent 
cook, who had been ruined in his establishment 
in the Rue dc Clciy, had discovered no other 
means to retrieve his affairs than to procure 
himself to be shut up in gaol, where, protected 
from creditors and bad customers, he exerci- 
sed his craft, without paying^ rent or license, 
and certain of acquiring in a few years as much 
money as would enstble him, to renew his trade, 
and be ruined again in the Palais-Royal. 

We were still at table when a very couiely 
dame entered upon a visit to the companion of 
£ugene : although she appeared to me to be 
more accustomed to- Boudoirs than to prisons, 
she had not Che air of beings altogetàer unac- 
quainted with this. She infprmed pie that a 
bell which we^àeard, was rung to announce* the 
hour when the prisoners were allowed to walk 
in the garden. Perhaps the young ladf had 
something to conununicate In confidence to her 
friend : I wished also to speak in private with 
mine, ancl took advantage of this circumstance 
to ^p out with him. tVe had already takçn 
several turns in a garden suffipientlf e^fctensive, 
and weft discussing the best method to employ 
"for the releaje of the young captive, when a 
little jockey approached and présentediiim with 
a letter. This contained an Invitation to dinner 
oti the same day. I tliought he was jesting 
witlk me, or that some one wias jesting with 
him; but he very soon convinced me of my 
mistake. — The person whose invitation he was 
about to ac^ce^t, was a Receiver of Public Du- 
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ties, whom an arrear of some 100,000 francs (for 
which anoount his fortune, in good funds, offer- 
ed tenfold security) had conducted to this place 
of safe-keeping, till an Inspector of the Trea- 
sury had examined and settled his accounts. 
Awaiting this event, our philosopher found 
means to spend jbi part of his income, and at 
once to chai^n and enliven his solitude with 
agreeable company. Eugene, who perceived 
that I had not listened with implicit faith to his 
story, proposed to present me to this Arisllppus 
of prisons. I took him at his word, and we went 

to pay our respects to M. N . 

He occupied a lodging, consisting of two 
apartmenft on the €rst floor. Furniture in tke , 
best taste adorned this amall abode, and drape- 
ries, .disposed with infinite gract and address 
about the windows, concealed the villanous- ' 
looking bars, which were the only things that ■ 
could excite the disagreeable «idea of a prison. 
In the first chamber we me% some artists dis- 
tinguished for their pleasing talents, two charm- 
ing women, and many of those true friends %ho 
do not desert you iCven in your adversity, pro- 
vided you continue to keep a good table. The 
dinner (to which I was invited with great po- 
liteness) ifra»one*of the most agreeable I ever 
lemeiBiber. Among -the party were prisoners 
accustomed to «the best company, almost all 
men of wit, whose crçditors are probably their 
butts ; a matter which ought in great measure 
to reconcile the world to folly. I am sorry that 
my limits do not j)ermit me to ^k^ch some 
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original characters, of which I had time to 
catch a few leading; traits ; and, among others, 
one in particular, a debtor, a prisoner from 
prudent foresight, who caihe to spend a lustre 
in gaol, to ensure th^ peaceful enjeyment of 
an income of twenty thousand livres, which his 
creditors could not legally dispute with him at 
the period of his . enlargement. After dinner 
we were entertained with music, till the hour 
when the bell gare the signal for strangers to 

retire. We took leave of M. N , for T#iom 

I had conceived a good deal of esteem, and in 
whose cafte I felt much interested. JSugene 
conducted me as far as the grated door, where 
the scene of leave-taking, of which I was a 
witness, is every evening renewed. The wife, 
who had passed the day with her husband, the 
mistress, who had devoted an hour to her lover, 
the attorney, who had dined with his client, 
while he contrived with him the best measures 
for bringing hki creditors to term%— every 
body spok« at the same time, and it was im- 
possible to hear any tiling distinctly, but these 
words^ repeated in choru«: To'Tnorrovfl-^I 
wiil see youJ'-^You will come again '^»You may 
rely ufion me! — Occupied ^ listei^ing to the 
last remarks which my young companion was 
addressing to me, I observed a wretched old 
man who applied for twenty-one sous, the 
amount of the alimentary allowance which his 
creditor was obliged to pay him while detained 
in prison. This poor mechanic, whose history 
Ifugene feceunted; was incarcerated lor a sum 
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of 240 francB, for which he had been respon- 
sible for one of his friends, «ho became bank- 
rupt. After selling his fumiturey he «aw him- 
self excluded from every other resource by 
the absurd obstinacy of an avaricious and fool- 
ish creditor, who preferred paying money for 
his maintenance iji gaol, to providing him with 
the means of discharging his debt by his in- 
dustry. 

At last the bolts were moved, and all the 
strangers, with their permissions in ^eir 
hands, were examined, and suffered to pass : 
the prisoners re-entered, we went out, and the 
gates were shut with a clashing sound upon 
them and uppn us. 
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PARIS AT DIFFERENT HOURS. 

• — Nil ftiit unquam, ^ 

Tikmdispar sibi. 

^ Hoft.SAT. 

è 

Rien de plus variable et de plus bizarre. 

i 

Nothing was ever fpore unlike itseCl 

One of our «most &mou» painters, who to 
that superiority of genius which is equal to the 
grandest compositions, unites a peculiar talent 
for that species of sketching, which has been 
verf ^ptly called the epigram tf #sigq, men- 
tioned td me some days ago, a project he had 
fo«|nefl %r executing /a series of caricatures 
aftef the manner, of Hqgamh^ which should 
have fo/ their obiect the deveIop»#ent of some 
moral ide^. A first draught which he shewed 
«me, seemed to be as fuU.of point aff it was in- 
genious. In this scriea of little pictures, which 
it is injtended to denominate the Contraatsy the 
artist pTQposes to represent the different clas- 
ses of society in opposition to each other, so as 
to bring together those, who by their situation, 
their wantS; their tastes^ and their plem^ures^ 
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form among themselves the most complete 
antitheses, and are consequently the most pro- 
per to place before our eyes i» a lively manner, 
the customs, follies, faults, and qualities sepa- 
rately belonging to each. 

Leaving him, I ruminated on the use which 
a moralist observer might make of a similar 
assemblage, considered in a more general way, 
and traced in more «seietitied proportions, and 
set abo«t arranging this idea in my head., as I 
passed along the Rue de Richelieu at three 
o'clock in the mornings. Recbllc^pting my age, 
and the season of the year, it might be asked 
^bat I was doing at so late, or so early an hour, 
alone and ontfoot in the streets of Paris ? My 
answer would embrace a whole history, which 
would lead me too far from Iffiy.subject ; but 
which shall be preserved in another place here- 
after. 

When I reached the comer of ahfc Rue 
Neuve-dés-Qltît^Champs, I was -stopped for a 
few moments by the coneourse of the market 
carts laden with Vegetaides for the I^j^lle, and 
of carriages going to, or returning from, the 
ball of the C||>er2i. This contrast of pleasure 
and labour, eorresponëing in an activity' com- 
mon to the pursuit of objects so different, fur-^ 
nisheé a Ùnt for arrai3ging the reflections 
\9eiich occurred to me in a .regular frame, and 
suggested the contemplation of this great city 
in the same inanner that astronomers observe 
ihe pîanets, which they desire to know tho- 
rough I j^ by watching their phases at different 

Voi.n. G 
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hours. Let us try then to catch the three pria- 
cipal aspects, of tnoming, noon and night.- 

About three o'clock in the mornings Paris is 
at this time of the year (Jours-gras* excepted) 
buried in a profound calm. The streets deserted 
' and silent) here and there illuminated with the 
glimmering rays of the lamps which yet con- 
tinue to bum» resemble the long galleries of a 
funeral monument. AH lire asleep, save the 
lovera and robbers who' roam about in the dark, 
and somtlimes encounter upon the same bal- 
cony, f " 

What is this carriage doin^ at the door of a 
little hotel in the JRue de Menare ? Let u» sec ! 
—Within' the pm'ple curtains of*« window on 
the first floor, 1 perceive a feeble'light, and the 
sliadow which ifioves upt)n the curtain, demon- 
strates the presence of a man awake, ^ht 
.coachman, waiting for hij master, iS walking 
up and down by the side of his vehicle, wrapt 
in a dread-nought, and- apparently a&ustomed 
to these nocturnal promenades ; but the horses, 
servants ^ss docile, béat the j>Tound with impa- 
tient feet : — the door opens, a fat man comes out, 
. leaning on'the arm of a lacquey : I am at a loss 
to conjecture who this is, perhaps it is »•»*». 
''Scarcely has the carri^e turned the corner of 
the street, when a young man,sqtiatted 6n the 
angle of a great gate in front, leaps forward, 
and gives three taps at a low window. The 
door opens a second time, he ént4lrs,and a mo- 

^ • ' ♦ .Tours.prras arf !h<^ las* days of the CafnhaT 
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meiit after I see two shadows instead of one 
upon the beiraying curtain.— I pass on hoine- 
ward) pulling up a prayer like a good christian^ 
for the knaves and the dupes^ 

A few paces further on, I find myself before 
a fine locking hotel» lighted up as if for a fête. 
Many gentleman's carriages «re ranged in the 
court, and a string jof hackney coaches wait at 
the door» I exansitne those who come out: 
some are incensed with their servants, others 
apeak to them with kindness : these l^gh loudly 
as they calfa coach, those muster curses be- 
tween their teeth as they walk away on foot. I 
heard them say that the mistress of this house 
does not do4ts honours in an equal way to all 
visitors, that she is Uind and capricious ; I ask 
her name ; it is Fortime s I recognise herpa- 
ls9e-<<it is U Cercle de» Etrangers, Wlûle her 
&Tourîtes depart, their pockets filled with gold, 
the unlâcky, with S lantern and a hQpked iron 
in their liaadi dispute ihe rags to the heaps of 
fUrt which «over them» and searA for some 
pieces ^f money in the gutter whicl\ runs bfe; 

It is fq|ir o'clock, and not yet day. 'f wo 
shops are b^ng opened, those of k baker and 
grocer; in the latter, a boy half asleep relumes 
the counter lamp, and prepares the flasks of 
peppermint and brandy, which are to be sold 
in gills to the hackney coachmen rfturning to 
their habitations after watching all night in the 
service of .Wis; to workmen Who tolloW the ' 
most toilsome axid exhausting Ishours ; and to 
sbme ^rimfcards who have spent the night bi 

nr 
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thd street, for want of ability to find the way to 
their lodgings. At the period they open the 
grocer's shop, the lottery ofBce is shut ; yester- 
day was the closing day — a transparent lamp 
bas pointed it out through the night to persons 
who during the day might have forgotten this 
manner of placing, that is to say, of losing^ their 
money.' 

Day dawns, and little milk carts, and mules 
loaded with vegetables arrive in a row, and cross 
the efiormous diligence which brays the pave- 
ment under its weight. Artificers resume their 
occupations, bustle re-animates every manu&c- 
tory, and the noise of the anvil pursues to the 
very inmost apartment of his palace, the rich 
man who enters it, fatigued with the pleasures 
df the past night, and already a prey to the cares 
^ of the morrow. All this motion, for the pre- 
sent concentrated in t^ most populous quar- 
ters, does not till several lidiirs after, cdmmunl- 
cate itself to the site of the Palaissftoyal, of*the 
Chaussée d'Antin, and still more slowly to the 
faubourgs SaiAt-Germain and ^ûnt-Honot^é ; but 
once put in action, with what prodigious activity 
do the iudustrious inhabitants of this region of 
luxury and ease, make up for tile lost time ? 
At eight o'clock the whole of the Rue Vivienne 
is in a state of tranquillity ; at ten, a crowd in- 
numerable agitate it, pressing and hurryiag in 
every direction. Brokers come to receive the 
ordecs of their principals ; lada oftht till with 
their enormous bags over their shoulders, and 
f reat portfolio at their button-holes, continence 
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their inarch to collect the receipts of the day. 
All the jockeys among the lawyers* are ift the 
held, and make their way through a cloud of 
busy folks and clerks^ who are plodding slowly 
towards their counting houses, and devising the 
means by which they may get most quickly 
away from them. 

While mercantile speculations occupy at this 
faour^ the awakened population of the right bank 
of the Seine, scientific labours are the chief 
employment of the people on its left bank. The 
pupils of the lyceums encumber the -streets La 
Hurpe and Saint* Jacques ; the disciples of Hip* 
pocrates, with a Barthes or a Richeraud under 
their arm, direct iheir course towards the hos- 
pitals, for the purpose of joining example to 
precept ; the gentry of the law, in gowns anfl 
Tob^s, seek with hasty steps the den of chicang, 
turning over as they go, the leaves of a bun-" 
die of papers, to haipe at least the appearance of 
busiaess ; and last of all the learned scholars»of 
the college of France proceed to imprpvc^ their 
ininds,'i^nd form their t^^tes in the school of 
Tissot^and of Lacratelle. 

If one wishes to enjoy a sight lets uniformi 
and perhaps ^flso less instructing, he,m»y jcnir- 
ncy to the Palais-Royal. About three or four 
o'clock the courts. are filled with a particular 
clasa of merchants, or rather of speculators, 
and the rotunda is iavade(j by the Maroo?iSp 
who â!b that which thejj call their buhinens ; 
ihatis, they lend money on gqojds at five pc:- 

Vr 2 ' . •' 
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cent per month, or sell for a distant dale mer- 
chandise of which they are not in possession. 
Eeturning by the Rue Vivienne, or by that ci 
Richelieu, you will find the crowd cleared away ; 
the pedestrians ambulate along by the shops» 
and leave the middle of the street for the hril- 
liant equipages which istop at the doors of the 
principal warehouses ; the young ladies descend 
to make their purchases, and expect you to be- 
lieve that they are exceedingly surprised to 
find, there, young gentlemen of their acquain- 
tance, whom chance has conducted to the same 
spot. If a ray of the sttn brightens the morn- 
ing, this swarm of glittering flies spreads to the 
Tuileries, or upon the road to the Bois de Bou- 
logne^ while the fashionables of the second order, 
j||^e bachelors and idlers of the Chaussée d^Andn, 
3^ated on the Boul^vart de Coblentz, ^ait pa- 

* tiently for the dinner hour, in looking at the 
dances of the little SaToyards.-«*These»children 
ofilabour 

* Q«î de Savoie arrivent tous les ans, 

Kt dont la ftiiiin légèrement essuie « 

Cm langs oanaux* engorgés par la suie; 

gain from fS^ieir ûa^ly toils not only the 'means 

* of exigence, but a fund of emoluftient, \Vhence 
economy may save something to carry back to 
their families. Since a paternal administration 

^ has sprung up, if not to eradicate mendiciff , at 
* least greatly to.dimihish this evil, the little 

r » 

• Who coffie every year from Savoy to sweep chlm- 
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sveeps meet together on tlie boukvartSi and 
in aU the public walks, where they discover to 
their profit the extent of the impost which 
professed beggars were in the habit of levying 
\ipon the public. 

The hour of dinner recalls every person of 
the bon ton to Parisi and while the humble ar« 
tisan, harassed and fatigued, i^eturns to hi| family, 
and eats with an appetite, his sallad of potatoes, 
or morsel of bacon, which frugality has enabled 
him to purchase, the happy of the day hurl in 
their coaches to invited dinners, Svhcre ennui 
renders insipid aU th« dishes which the ablest 
cooks have, seasoned,— the {lai^sites, in bUck- 
stockings, reach on tiptoe the house where .they 
think there is a cover placed for them ; and 
more than one advehtarer, whose purse is dra\|^- 
ed, goes to ramble under the piazzas of the Pa- 
lais-Royal in search of a friend, who will give "* 
them an invitation, or lend them money to pay 
for one of these excellent dinners at thirty ^puê 
a bead, of which they are soiçetiroes reduced 
to reW, fasting^ the numerous notices with' 
which the pillara are papered. « ^ . . 

T^this period of bustle âucc^ds a caltn, 
Mrhich is again destroyed at the hour fpr visit- ^ 
ing the spectacles: all the'' coach entries are 
thrown open, and the carriages issue forth. Tlie 
thfl^ires and the coffee-houses are filled. 

An hour after the playhouses are over the 
shop^are shut ; meehcinics, citizens^ people of 
|)usiness of every class, Aiire ptacoCully to their 
homes, and abandon the streets of Paris to a ùoç- 



tacnal populations whose manners cannot be ob- 
served except by those who watch them» and 
whom we shall leave in the darkness to which 
fear or shame confines them. 



No. VII.~201& Jïïarch, 1813. 
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Kon desunt cnssi quidem qui studtosos a llbrisde* 
t^eant. 

Ebasmus.. 

Nous ne manquans pas d'ig^orails qui cherchent à 
détourner les savans de Fétude. 

» 

We are not wiiheut persons of presuming îgnorancei 
«ho would fain tucn the studious from their btfoks. 

National, possesses this in common .with 
. individual character, (hat it is verj^ often com- 
posed of good qualities or of defects which it 
seems to exclude. Thus, for example, the Pa- 
risians ace reproached with being at once skn* 
pleionS| and void of sensibility. Such house- 
keeper of the Rue Saint*Denis, as thinks he 
can never get too quickly to the parapet of a 
q^iay, to see a float of wood which dej|f ends the 
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river; passes, during forty years, twice or 
thrice under the fine triumphal arch of Blon- 
del, without bestowing more attention upon it, 
that upon the Arcade of Colbert ; this honest 
tnan will attain, like another, his, sixtieth year, 
without knowing more, than that there is in the 
qnarter of Saint-Germain I'Auxecrois a great 
stone building, which they call the Louvre^ 
through the court of which, there is a passage 
which shortens the way to persons who are go- 
ing from the Palais-Royal to the Rue de Thion- 
ville ; that at the Tuilerîes there is a grand gar- 
den, where one may walk gratis, ibr which 
reason he prefers it to Tivoli ; tha(> the Inva^ 
Sde» is distinguished among ali the edifices in 
P^ris, by a dome wliich is covered all over with 
gilded lead ; but i{^ you state in his presence, 
that the colonnade of the Louvre is in immortal 
nKMittment of th* genius of Perrault; that the 
garden of the Tuileries is the source of the im- 
putation of Le Notre ; that the interior of the 
dome of the Invalides, serves a» a frame for the 
superb" frescos of Lafosse, and presents the 
most beautiful effect of perspective whl^h can . 
be wrouglft by the art of the painter ;-r-if> I re- 
peat, you offer before him any observations of 
this nature, our worthy- citizen Will prick' up 
Ms ears, and every now and then cast a glance 
at his wife, to endeavour to read in ker eyes 
whether she thinks you are amusing y^Durself 
at ibeir expense. 

Of all the public monuments of Paris, th» 
most Guricrus, the most interesting, and the least 
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irequcnted by the immense majoril;^ of the po- 
pttlatioo,i8 incoiitestibly, the Impenal Library : 
--that vast depot of human knowledge» that 
teal tower ofi Babeli where the confusion of 
tongai» prevails, bat in which nevertheless the 
Boblest genius of every naUon and age has 
liaised itself to immortality. I am not astootsà- 
•d that such an establishment should only be 
Iwbitualiy frequented by the studious, who come 
to imbibe from this ine^mable fountain, the 
instruction which they could not elsewhere 
find ; but I am always surprised that the sole 
attraction of curiosity should not occatfonally 
draw to this spot, that crowd of unoecupied 
people for whom every thing ion the capital is 
a sight. 

The origin of the Impenal Library, the 
richest and most magnificent that ever existed, 
does not reach ^ àate anterior^o the fourteenth 
cqptury: King JcAn is supposed to hav^ been 
its founfder^ and it then contained . only fifty I 
volumev. Charles V. his successor, who su" 
peradded a great love of literature to so many 
«other foyal virtues, augmei^ied it rapidly to 910 
volumes. He provi4ed, that all .MS subjects 
might profit by this collection, and caused it to 
be deposited in one of the towers of the Louvre, 
thence called The Tower tftht Library , under 
the ^rcht^d roof of which he ordered thirty little 
silver ismps to be suspended, so that the learn* 
ed might pursue their inquiries at all hours, 
^ day or night. The same library now con- 
tains three or four hundred thousand tolumes ; 
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and it w9l be granted, that if the inctwse t^ 
knowledge is in the slightest degree in|>ropei^ 
tioo to the inerease of books, Science ought to 
have placed us at a greater distance than Time 
from the age of our ance^ors. It hi aei^rtbe^ 
less very true, that if we were to reduce this 
immense .collection to the small number of 
books which contain new ideas, useful ^ewsy 
and imiKirtant truths; that if we were (to the 
great advantage of taste and good sense^ to s^i 
every volume of the ill-digested eompilations, 
of the dog;matical commentaries, of the piles of 
controversies, of the counterfeits of plagiarists, 
of the enormous trash of romances, of the terri* 
ble mas» of iX||pld-be-light poetry ; it is true, I 
say, that if we sapriAced these productions, we 
might deposit all Hie library in one of the gal- 
leries oC the palace which it n|^w fiUs ; but there 
would be a little^eaKiggeration* in maintaining 
the opinion of my friend^ a man of a very ejwk» 
cal nature, that if this purification were resorted 
to, the Library would not be a whit more volu- 
minoud than it was in the time of Ring John^ 
Not to dwell however on its composiaon, in* 
which it IS >obvious enough that the bad so 
greatly preponderates over the good) as to ren* 
der it very desirable to exclude the former, if 
we had the means, still t^is library is xme of 
those monuments which are a treasure and ho- 
nourto France. Eighteen mouarchs, 9nd the . 
greatest ministers in their different reigns, have 
<ievoi«d their utmost «attention to its augmenta» 
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tion ;>but it was only in 1731 that it assumed a 
national grandeur and consistency , and was pro- 
perly endowed in an establishment peculiar to 
itself, at the ancient Hotel de JSTevere^ afterwardj 
the Hotel de la Banque Royale. 

This vast edifice, which preserves a fine and 
tasteful style of architecture in its extreme sim- 
plicity, presents no exterior to the Hue de 
McheUeUy except high walls, pierced at consi- 
«lerable distances with plain windows, resem- 
bling the principal gate, and destitute of orna- 
ment of every kind. Viewed fi*om the court, 
the appearance of the building, in the form of 
a parallelogram, is neither deficient in gran- 
deur, nor even in that specie» of elegaace 
which in architecture resuks /rom the general 
regularity and correspondence qf the parts. 
• rersops who ^ok for conformity in every 
thing, wouM remark that thet»ronze model of 
ttie Diana of Houdon, is not suiiecl to the cen- 
tre of this court, where we might expect to 
find some allegorical group of an order niore 
%evere. A fine staircase leads to the upper 
rooms wliere the printed books and cabinet of 
medals are kept. We experience 'something 
of a religious awe on entering this sort of Pan- 
theon, in which so many altars are raised to 
unknown gods^^— The most profound silence 
reigns under the learned roof; it is only bro« 
ken by the footsteps of the attendants, who 
traverse the gallenes to fetch the books which 
are asked {or, and by the scientific rustling ol' 
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ihe /olio leares, vhich ruffle the air as they are 
turned over by the finger' of the reader. 

The frequenters of the library are divided 
into two very distinct classes, the curious and 
the laborious. The first are easily known. — 
They arrive about one o'clock, enter with a 
timid air, and seem fearful of making the 
floors consecrated to study, creak under their 
feet. Their unsteady lopks glance without 
stopping from shelf to shelf, filled with books, 
the bare titles of which it would take them 
many days to read. They hasten to reach the 
Eastern gallery, to see the two famous globes of 
Coroneili, the object of wonder to«all country 
visiiors, and tl|»» greater merit oP which (being 
at the same time their greatest inconveniency) 
consists in being about thirty-five feet in cir- 
cumference. A 

All the worid knows that these globes are a 
monument of the admiration of the Cardinal 
d'Etrée foç Louis XIV. The inscription on the 
celestial sphere bears:-— that ail the stare of the ^ 
firmament^ and ail the fiianetsy are laid down in 
ihe fiodcion they occufiied at the birth of this re^ < 
nowned monarch*. The inscription on'the ter^ 
I'estrial globe informs us that it was constructed 
to shew the countries in which so piany great 
actions had been performed to the astonishment 
/ natioTifi which Louie might have reduced to 

* Que *^ totite» les étoiles du firmament eA toutes les 
planètes y sont placées au Heu même où ^àles étoient à la 
naiuance de c&fameux monarque.^* 

Voi. II. lï ■ ' 
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mibj^ctiony bad not hia moderation firescribed 
limits to Ilia valour*. 

The French Parnassus, by Titon du Tillct, 
participates with the globes of Coronelli in the 
respect and homage paid by provincial ama- 
teurs. This monument, of which the design 
appears to me to be mean, and the execution 
feeble, is at least placed very conveniently in 
one of the galleries belonging to this temple of 
the Muses. 

The demeanour of the studious man, who 
uses the library habitually as his cabinet for 
pursuing the occupations of learning, is entire- 
ly different from that of the persons I have de- 
scribed. Economical of the time which he has 
it in his power to pass there, he is to be seen 
in the court at the moment the clock strikes 
ten. The dooxs are opened, he mounts the 
stairs with rapîài^', runs aeross the rooms with 
the air of one acquainted with the' localities, 
and speedily assumes his accustomed station in 
the gallery where the librarians sit. The plan 
of his operations is already digested ; he does 
not hesitate about what book he has to ask for, 
and often goes to take it himself from the shelf 
on which he deposited it yesterday. Seated 
near a table, upon which he arranges his pa- 
pers, with his snuff-box open at his elbow, be 
reads, takes notes, and four whole hours elapse 

• ** Pour moiitrer fc« pays oii tant de grandes action, 
ont été exécutés,. à fetonnement des nations quti Louii 
eût pu soum^re, ti la moderation n*€Ûi prescrn tl^v 
borner à sa vulcnrJ** 
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without Ms having ever raised his eyes to look 
around at those who are similarly occupied at 
the same table, or his having discovered that 
the temperature of the atmosphere is six de- 
grees below zero in this place, where a spark 
of fire never yet penetrated. 

There are here as in other places, and per- 
haps more here than are elsewhere to be found, 
oiiginals to be noticed, and coxcombs to ob- 
serve. What is that person doing all alone at 
yonder table, in \he middle of twenty volumes 
marked with little slips of written paper,— -that 
M in a light coloured green coat, who wipes 
liisbrow as if he was toiling to excavate the earth 
^r sawing marbte ? He is compiling, but with 
ï"ûch greater ease than the Abbé Trublet : the 
taer infused the little wit which he possessed 
iuio that which he borrowed ftg^Ri others ; but 
^^t man in the green coat disburses nothing 
^Tfi his own capital — he trades only on the 
property of other people. Nobody can plunder 
l^ithmore unblushing impudence, and it might 
jystlybe said of him, that he make s a havoc among 
pod books. He has published twenty volumes, 
^ accomplishing which he has cut to pieces 
Jiree or four hundred : and thus qualified he 
aercely asserts his title to be considered a man 
^f letters, and is a member of many learned 
'<icietics.jj 

îf I set small value upon this literary ma- 
nœuvre, I do not estimate one atom more 
"'ghly that dusty commentator whose critical 
researches are directed solely to the mainte- 
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nance of some very absurd paradoxes, by ad- 
ducing a multitude of quotations, which nobody 
would be at the trouble of verifying. He is at 
at this moment, to the incalculable glory of 
learning, finishing a work in four volumes 
quarto^ in which he proves that Montaigne is 
not the author of the Essays^ and that the trans- 
lation of Amyot is the production of Jean de 
Mauneout. Between these two literary har- 
pies, I observe a writer of ballads, whcr is en- 
gaged in quest of couplets among the enigmas 
in the old Mercure. A little further off is a 
lady romance writer, who is endeavouring to 
collect a fund of ideas, of situations, and of 
characters froniDurfé and Scudêri, in order to 
mix them up together in new romances. At 
the other end of the table, I perceive two lads 
daily opcupied, ]ff order of their employers, in 
making extracts ètom Frte)n, Linguet, and 
Desfontaines ; which circumstance may probably 
account for the periodical ré -appearance, as 
applied to such or such new tragedy or come- 
dy, of particular touches of criticism which 
were originally levelled at Mérofie^ la Métro- 
manie^ and other equally distant productions. 

I seldom visit the Library without g?oing into 
the Cabinet of Medals. This magnificent col- 
lection, enriched by victory, is at this period 
the most complete in Europe. The love of 
order, and the learned research of the Abbè 
Barthélémy, followed up by his laborious suc- 
cessors, leaves us nothing more to wish for in 
the methodi«al arrangement of so vast a mi m 
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ber of medals and engraved stones^ except a 
proof of the real utility, or even of the existence 
of this numismatical science, with which I am 
afraid) we are yet only acquainted by nam#- I 
shall be ready to alter my opinion, whenever it 
shall be shewn to me that a single doubtful 
point in history has been elucidated by the help 
or study of medals, during the two hundred 
years in which a class of our learned men have 
been exclusively occupied^ with this branch of 
archeology. On Tny last visit, at the moment 
I entered, two celebrated antiquarians were 
disputing upon a brass medal, the impression 
of which being effaced, left the fiUld free for 
conjectures. One of them maintained that this 
medal belonged to the third year of the reign 
of Tiberius, the other held that it had been 
struck 'Under the reign of Vespasian; a third 
savant unexpect^ly dropped in, and on refer- 
ence to him, he pronounced that it was a ^*n- 
trienne medal, representing the amours of Pasi- 
phae. • The debate waxed hot, when a citizen 
of Salamiinca, who was by chance present, hav- 
ing cast his eyes upon the medal, declared that 
it was a Spanish 'Marvedi, 

The apartment in which the manuscripts are 
deposited, inspires me with peculiar venera- 
tion. I never contemplate the numerous parch- 
ments with which it is sufrounded, without 
imagining that they possibly envelope the ferae 
of twenty men of genius, who want nothing but 
the application of a little good fortune, address, 
or patience^, to lead to the discovery of the 
H 2. 
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vritiag onwhich their iinmortality is founded* 
. For a considerable period, a hope of this kind 
seemed to have taken posse»don of the world, 
if we might judge by the number of investiga- 
tors whom we met in the manuscript room, 
and who grew pale in the examination of old 
parchments, from wMch, after six months la- 
bour, they often gathered no other fruit than 
the exact knowledge of the aera at which some 
convent of Capuchlds was founded, or . the 
date of the earliest fH^ivilege» of some confra* 
ternity of Penitents. 

I also generally look into the Cabinet of 
Prints, wbeft I go to the library. 1 there ob- 
serve, round a large table covered with green 
cloth, young artists, who came to stady the 
works of the great masters, and acquire ideas 
of new composition ; and actors engaged to re- 
present some graflctipecsonag^ upon the stage, 
wha-are consulting their portraits, in order to 
copy the costume, which our performers are 
no longer permitted, to disregard, since one of 
our first ttagedi^ns has set the example of a 
most scrupulous attention to this necessary in- 
gredient of scenic effect. 

The last time I visited the Library, I asked 
a stranger who accompanied me, what he thought 
most interesting ? " The Keepers," he repli- 
ed ; "I have seen in the principal cities of 
Europe, vast collections of books, of engrav- 
ings, aiKl of medak, distributed with great or- 
der, and arranged with the utmost care in su- 
perb galleries open to the public -, but in Paris 
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only liave I observed men of superior 'merit» 
whom the love of letters attaches to all those 
who cultivate them, aod whose indefatigable 
zeal welcomes, with a benevolence which never 
leaves them, every one who desires to have the 
benefit of their scientific assistance : I do not 
know," added he, <' if one could find another 
establishment in the world, where the Bignon's, 
the Sallier's the Sevin's, the Barthélemy's, 
have been succeeded by <he Capronier's, the 
Van Praat'?, the Dacier's^i:he Langles', and of 
which we might say, as we. can of this, that the 
t)nncipals have always inherited the great ta- 
lents of their predecessors.'* 
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THE MONET LENDERd, 

Multis occulto crescit res fœnore. 

Horace, Ep. Î. 1. 1. 

Combien de gens s*enrichessent sourdement par 
1*05 ure ! 

How many persons secretly gfrow rich by usury ! 

One who has the character of knowing bet- 
ter than any bod^ else, the value, and especially 
the interest of moaey, has requested me to 
write fin article against usurers. Tbis.retoiod- 
ed me of Harpagon, who sought a celebrated 
preacher to beg him, to preach a sermon on 
the«ahie subject. " How much am I rejoiced, 
xny brother,*' said the Christian orator, ^ to see 
that heaven has touched your heart, and that 
you are disposed to renounce.'*— -*-*< That is 
quite out of the^ question," interrupted the old 
Sinner j « if I pray you to thunder from the 
pulpit agahist uwiry, it is because there are in 
this city, so many little money lenders» who 
interfere in the trade, that a man like myself 
can gain nothing to make it worth his atten- 
tion) and if you, by your sermons could reform 
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theniy mj afTairs would be much improved." 
This man had much too good an opinion of his 
brethren ; it is not b^ the discourse» of a preach- 
er, or the labours of an essayist* that they can 
he reformed, but by the manners of the people, 
and the measures of the government. They 
cannot be corrected by fine sermons, but by 
good laws. In a great city the means of pro- 
curing money ought always to be in proportion 
to the facilities afforded for spending it. A man 
has no sooner emptied his purse, than he must 
consider by what means he can fill it ag^n, 
and there are always people to bo found ready 
on certain, conditions, te do |\i8i this double 
service. Nothing is more difficult m Parts, 
than for. a man to regulate his wants (among 
which we must always include his pleasures) 
by his income. In the crowd of those who can 
never succeed in establistiing this necessary 
eqililS)rium, the greater number, for lyant of 
credit to open an account with a banlUng house» 
are compelled to have recourse to means for 
raising money, not practised by those wofthy 
merchants, those hotiest capitalists, who have 
no idea of lending, or of borrowing money at 
an annual interest, exceeding four or five per 
cent. On the other hand, however, as these 
gentlemen who revolt at the idea of usury, can- 
not think of plarâig out th«r money but on 
real property, on which they have the first 
mortgage» or on bills endorsed with three good 
names, and payable at the bank of France, it 
has therefore become necessary for a long timcj 
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to tolerate bankers less scrupulousi who mil 
step forward to the assistance of young persons 
of family, whose affairs are a little deranged ; 
of persons from the country whose rents arc 
not yet due ; of advocates who are living on 
the expected gaina of a law-suit; of gamesters 
certain of repairing their losses by a better cal- 
culated chance ; of collateral heirs» eager to eat 
an inheritance, to which it is very doubtful they 
will ever succeed ; of people who consider their 
debts for the most part as matters unconnected 
with their revenues ; of the unfortunate of all 
classes, to whom bankruptcy, sickness, or un- 
foreseen reverses, have left no alternative ; — in 
a word, of all those who have great desires, 
numerous wants, and small resources. All 
these different classes of borrowers have their 
analogies among the money leiiders— the most 
rare, of Which are friends, whose purses are 
always t)pen, and who seldom fail to lose their 
friend with their money,— too happy if they are 
not requited with marked ingratitude.' After 
this noble exception, whkh has nothing in 
common with the rule, comes the class of li- 
censed money lenders, of whom we have little 
to say, either good or bad; and finally, the 
•usurers who are modified in a thousand ways, 
who appear under twenty characters, and under 
twenty different descriptions, from the man of 
business (faiseur d'ajfairesj to the petty pawn- 
broker (fireteitr a la fietite Semaine, J As a 
true painter of manners, who does not apply 
the eulogy or reproach to one epoch, yrhich 
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belongs to another, I ought to state, that within 
the last twelve or fifteen years the evils of 
usury have been considerably diminished. This 
happy result is caused by the re-establishment 
of " Mount Piety," an institution truly worthy 
of the name which it received from Pope Leo 
X., who is said to have been its founder. This 
branch of the Administration of benevolent In- 
stitutions, which, at the present day is directed 
with equal economy and wisdom, is not the 
ledSt benefit for which we are indebted to 9k 
paternal government, whose solicitude extends 
to every want of the poor. It is owing to the 
new organisation of Mount PieSy, that all the 
Lombards* have disappeared ; all those houses 
for lending money, not recognised by autly)rity, 
where there was no guarantee for the security 
of property. It is a very moral and a very phi- 
lanthropic idea, to appropriate to the support 
of hospitals, the produce of an establishment! 
the profits of which, in the first instance, flow 
from distress or from misconduct. 

I should have been not a little erabarrafesed, 
had questions been put to me within the last 
fortnight, with respect to the establishment of 
Mount JPiéty, which I am now competent to 
answer. ^ - ^ 

The information so recently acquired, origi- 
nated in the following circumstance : The fa- 
ther of a young student at law, whom I have 
already brought twice before my readers, sent 

« 
* Pawnbrokers. 
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to me lately, a duplicate fune reconnaisdJict j 
of Mount Piety, the first I remember to have 
seen, with a request that I would redeem the 
watch, in acknowledgment of which it had been 
given. The letter of my old friend informed 
une that this watch was an heir loom, precious; 
for its antiquity, having within a century and a 
half passed from fob to fob, by inheritance, from 
his great grandfather to his son, by whom it 
had been pledged îm a hundred and fifty tencs 
a few days before he left Paris. 

■I attended at the place named in the ticket. 
A transparent lantern inscribed in large 'letters, 
« Commisdovier of Mount Piety," directed me 
to the office where 1 had to transact the busi- 
nest on which I went. The entrance was not 
grand ; an obscure fiassage conducted me to a 
narrow staircase, where a crowd of persons 
ascending and descending the stairs, elbowed 
each bther a« they strove, with much eifnbar- 
rassmest in their countenances, to escape the 
observation of their neighbours. I got forward 
slowly, so that I had tini* to ask myself, what 
could be the reasons which attached a sort of 
shame to an action so very innocent in itself as 
going to borrow on our own property, a sum 
demaitdecl for a moment of exigency ; and of 
answering the miestion — that it arose from the 
tacit avowal or poverty, which seemed to be 
made by resorting to such an expedient. 

J entered the office whef e many persons were 
waictng for their turn, and took my place among 
them. Having seated myself in a corner, my 
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speetades on my noM, and my chin supported 
by my cane, I commenced my course of obser- 
YatUms. The first thing I notteed, waa a rery 
distinctly nfiarked ififfarence, which divided tho 
people around me into two classes. Some 
(these were the smallest number) had a laugh» 
nig air, spoke loud, and were out of patience 
at the slowness of the clerks, and looked at 
their neighbours with an expression of coun- 
tenance, in which pity borrowed something 
from contempt : others witli embarrassed looks, 
said humble demeanour, waited without, mur* 
muting till tl^ir turn came ; told their busi« 
ness in ^ low tone, rigned thelir names with 
uneasiness, and gav« their address with reluc- 
tance. It required little penetration to discover 
that the former came to reclaim, and the latter 
to pledge their effects. 

The last days of the carnival were not over ; 
the crowd lo this house was considerable, and 
the o(Bce4Leeper, who had engaged an extra 
clerk, had much difficulty to satisfy the multi^ 
tude of borrowers who appeared. From^ome 
expressions which escaped him, I judged that 
the eves of festivals, and the drawing of the 
lottery, were for him and his colleagues days 
of extraordinary lousiness, and that the demand 
for money for purposes of amusement, was 
more common and more preying in a great 
city, than the necessity for procuring it to meet 
the first wants of life. 

I remarked a young femme de ehamôrej who 
came in the name of her a»stress to pledge 

Vol. XI. I - 
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twelve cliemifteB of cambiic,' of which Ibe ex« 
treme fineness, gave one less the idea of any 
thing woven, than of a cloud or light vapour. 
The art of the most skilful sempstresses had 
been exhausted to adorn them, and to. embrol- 
der them m different patterns. She wanted tea 
louis on these ; they offered her four«-wShe 
descanted on the smallness of the sum, and on 
the great value of the offered security; and 
wished to have at least one hundred and forty 
francs, which sher said were indispensably ne« 
ceasary to her mistress for the purchase of a 
helmet-hat, which Mile. Despaux would nei- 
ther let her hjlve on credit, nor sell at a lower 
price. This treason did no( even make the of- 
fice*keeper smile, and Mile. Marton was obliged 
to take front her neck, with somfe anger, a gold 
chain to complete the deposit, and obtain the 
sum which was indisfiensaàle: 

After the soubrette came a fat wonian, who 
asked l^r twehe francs on the counterpane of 
a bed; 1 was becoming deeply affected at the 
hard fate of this poor creature, whom I sup- 
posed to be reduced to th» necessity of unhir« 
lâshîng her own bed at the most rigorous sea* 
son t)f the year, to solace an infirm husband, or 
administer to the wants of her sick children. 
Prorffpted by a feeling of humanity, I had al- 
^ady opened xny purse with the intention of 
presenting her with the spiall sum, of which 
she appeared to stand in need, when I heard 
ber make to a neighbour, an avowal of that 
whieh she hersttf called her w^akne^s. Her 
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d&ughter was invited for thé following? day to a 
superb masked ball, in the street de» VieiUe$ 
Audriêtteê ; and she wanted a dozen francs, to 
hire a dress, that she might go in character— 
her father .would not give lier the sam neces- 
aary, and she was therefiire obligee to borrow 
it unknown to him. I was not perhaps so much 
touched as I ought to have been with this trait 
of maternai affection, and I returned my purse 
into my pocket, with more Bang froid than I 
eould boast when I pulled it out. 

As this woman left the office, a young man 
entered precipitately, and without troubling 
himself too much to inquire if il Was his turn 
or not, deposited on the table a^very beaul^ful 
repeating watch, and demanded fifteen louis. 
They counted down the sum^and fee went out 
without giving them his address, of which he 
said they would have little need, as he was go- 
ing to Uie. neighbouring gaming house, and 
would return in an hour to redeem i|» Thç 
of&ce-keeper appeared so Uttle convinced of 
his punctuality, that he gave the watch to his 
clei% \fi be put with lAiose deposits, which were 
to be sent on the following morning to tl^ 
Grand Bureau, 

An aged female of very respectable appear- 
ance, succeeded the gamester, and drew ^ow- 
ly from a large work*bag, a diamond cross, a la, 
Jeannette from whi((h she seemed to part with' 
much pain. While this jewel underwent the 
examination of the expert valuer, the good 
dame informed us that she h»d.b6«n ruined br 
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a bankruptéf ; tbat after Itayki^ been fi?e and 
thirty years housekeeper to the Duke of • • *• 
she had {^aced the fruits of her economy in a 
house, which was then thouj^ht very safe 16 the 
morning of the day on which it was discovered, 
that the principal was on his way to tl^ United 
States of America, where he had reified his 
capita], leaving at Paris a house, of which the 
value was more than absorbed by the marriage 
portion of his wife, who had brought him no* 
tiling but debts. The old lady had sold in sue* 
cession all her moveables; she had nothing left 
but the cross she had brought, which her dy- 
ing mistress had left to her b^ will, «nd which 
she now sought to pledge, to procure ah ad» 
mission into the Housewives* Hospital, ^ PNo9' 
fiice des Ménage^,** Men are -haturally good'; 
the fifteen or twenty persons who heard the 
history of this poor Wbman, listened to it w%h 
^eat interest, and by chance it so happened, 
that thfire were those present, who "were able 
to lend her the money she wanted^ and to leave 
her valued pledge in her own keeping. 

My turn came ; I presented my du||lieaie. 
^hey desired me to return on the morrow. I 
inquired the cause of the delay, of which I had 
seen no ether example : they informed me,, that 
^he ^ject reclsdmed by me, must be. returned 
to them from th& Grand BureaUf or I might 
'go there myself for it, takpg the grand du^" 
'cate. This offered me an opportunity of seeing 
ait establishment, of which as yet, I knew only 
one of the appendages. I weQt thiht>usli the 
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tt»iia] forouikiesy ma todk my way to the «lr«et 

des « Blanc^ManteauXi'* where the adminis- 
tration of Mount Piety has established its seat 
and general magasine. 

The grandeur of the building; its vast of* 
fices, the activity and bustle there observable» 
give at first sight an idea of the importance of 
such an establishment. Great store-rooms oc-> 
cupy all the first story, and the pledges of 
every sort are there arranged in admirable or- 
der. An immense hall, so constructed as to 
avoid all disorder and confusion, is open to the 
crowd of borrowers» who, with their bundles 
under their arma, son^ietimes wait a whole day 
before the number which they receive on en- 
tering, is called over.' It is not uncommon to 
see two or three hundred persons assembled in 
thî^ ball ; moat of them belonging to the lower 
classes of society, as 0ie chief office seldom 
rec^ves at first hand, laces, jewels, shawls^ 
the gew*gaws of luxury, those ruinoug; super- 
fluities, which possess no value any where, bul - 
among the persons who use them. It is bjr 
mean^ of agents, tliat people of that sort com- 
municate with the office, and it is to the dis- 
cretion of these^ go-betweens, that extravagance, ^ 
dissipation, and vanity, confide the ^secret of * 
their necessities» 

The number which had iiillen to my lot, af- 
forded me no hgpe^ of being despatched witfap 
ihe family watch before the close of the. day; I 
therefore ggpive up my pursuit* and resolved«to 
return another.day at better time. A clerk who 
12 
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saw me quitting the place, btgged lue not to 
take the trouble of calling on à Saturday, ai day 
on which a multitude thronged the office to 
obtain money for the pleasures of the following 
day ; and with equal care to avoid the Monday, 
a day, which the same people devote to replace 
by fresh pledges, the foolish waste of the day 
before. This observation, which I had already 
heard in other words at thé commissioners^ 
might well become the foundation for tome 
very serious reflections, but those who are in- 
terested in them, have already considered the 
evil, and those who are not| would ii^rdly lose 
their time in the perasah 
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HISTOat OF A JOCKBT, 

In reterem fato révoluu figuram. 

VXTBLQ. 

* 
Reïidu par le hasard à sa forme premiere. 

Women of the least virtue» make the best of 
prudes. ^ 

WabtoiT. 

Bbfohe 70U were borU) my dear^eaders» 
(or at leasts the greater portion of you), I used 
sometime^ to .pass my evenings at the bou#e 
of Mademoiselle Arnourd» who was at that 
time in the blooey of beauty, and the zenith of 
her talent. A moat &8cinating party regularly 
assembled there twice a week— God rest thei» 
souls in the otjher wc^rld, where by this.thne 
they are nearly ^11 i%-united. Geliotte w^s * 
among^the number of these agreeable compa* 
fiions, and I recollect he used oftéh fo sp^k of 
an actor, who^ in the course of *hifi theatrical 
career, had successively played in the same 
Opera (Les Têtes l'Olympe) the character of 
Cupid; of. Mars, of Jupitet*, of Charon, and of 
Saturn. It is the same in eiftrf situation of 
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life, where, withcMit quitting their original 
sphere of action, men change their employ- 
ments in proportion as they advance in years. 
Thus, a little boy, whom in my youth I remem- 
ber to have seen as a jockey, after being in 
succession a groom, a laci^uey, and a valet de 
chambre, is at this day a porter in the same 
hotel.' He commenced his life in the stable ; 
he is finishing it in the lodge. Thus far, there 
is nothing very extraordinary, but if by chance 
he had be^ born under a splendid . canopy oa 
the first floor, upon one of those antique beds, 
fashioned by the hand of Jacob, and which might 
be taken for the bark of Cleopairat could «Hie 
help feeling surprise at figiding him in the maiO- 
sibn.of his birth, clothed in a little blue. vest 
with red shoulder knots, and an English jockey 
cap on his head ? A winder of this kind belongs 
to the number of those which! have expe- 
rienced in the course of my life. 

Some ten or twelve years agOj returning 
with a party from thq .chace, I was conducted 
to the Qhateau de .^ the residence of 

a very yoong. married lady, who will not be 
known by others, though she may recognise 
herself under the name of Merange^t which I 
shaïl give her here, and which has no' refer- 
ence to her real name. It were no easy task 
to find a prettier woman than she was then, or 
mdeed than she is now. The charms which 
grace and beauty spread around' her, could not 
long conceal from a man of my ajre and obser- 
vation, thaf with much address, ^\^ absolutely 
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wasted seme» aad that imder a deportmefit re- 
served eyen to prudeiy» she concealed a wan- 
ton heart} lively passionsy and equivocal con- 
duct. 

Among the domestics in this opulent man- 
sion, there was a Jockey at most ten or eleven 
years old, of a person more remarkable than 
itandsome, for whom M. de Merange, though 
otherwise an excellent maateri evinced a feeling 
of antipathy, the more extraordinary, as this bof 
appeared to possess qualities supÉtior to bis 
i^e and sution. He was attached to the per- 
aodal service of an old lady, who sa«l she had 
brought him from England, and who in proof 
of tlds, tailed him Ji^fiesf by which name this 
boy was commonly known. I know not with 
what intention, or through what absence of 
mind it occurred^ but one morning while at 
breakfast, my eyes wandered alternately from 
Madame Merange to the jçckey, and from the 
jockey to «Madame Merange. She caught mf 
glance oii its passajg^e, and I thought I could 
discover, in spite etthe precaution sbotoolii to 
conceal it with her hand, that a Mush unusuallf 
<teep suffused her pretty face. The evening 
before, I had innocently questioned one of the 
lûaids about the relations of little James; and 
the only answer I obtained was a malicious 
stnile. These circumstances excited strange 
suspicions in n\y tnind, which* however were 
presently effacedi, and efface4 the sooiter, as X 
^ad no interest in their confirmation. 

One day4|^ month) on leav|pg the baths of 
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Tivoli» a young man apparently sixteen or 
seventeen years of age accosted me» and de- 
sired my semces to help him to a place. It 
was necessary for him to name Madame Me^ 
range, before I could recognise in him, the 
little jockey I had seen eight years before at 
the Ciiateau fde . I was quite willing 

to render him any assistance in my power; but 
in the first instance desired to know for what 
reasons he had quitted his former mistress, as 
also what bad since beftiilen him. I gave hitn 
my address, and directed him to come to vap 
on the following morning. He was exact ia 
keeping the appointment. Several certificates, 
of which he was the .be£y;er, and which he de- 
sired me^ to read, bore testimony to his good 
conduct, but none explained the reasons which 
had so often compelled hipi to change his 
situation. I wished to be fully informed to what 
this was to be ascribed, and as he expressed 
himself in good terms, and with much ease, I 
called upon him to reco^^t his history :«— the 
ad^nt«ras of a Jockey might besides furnish 
some of tho^ obser «nations on manners, for 
which one is frequently compel^f^ to truft to 
the eye;^ of other s.-^-I shall here let him speak 
for himself. 

'< Some weeks after you had quitted tbe 
Chateau, Madame Dobson, (the old lady men^- 
tioned befope) called me one morning, and in- 
formed me fron]^ my master, that I muai seek 
my fortune elsewhere. This compliment did 
not astonish tap ; I had been prejyred for it a 
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ft long tknc, and the aversion which tny master 
had conceived against met caused me to feel 
my dismissal less sensibly. I asked to see mj 
mistress ; this favour was however denied me, 
but they gave me from her, a little portman- 
teau, tolerably well fornished, a leathern purse 
containing fifteen louis in gold, the whole be- 
ing accompanied with an express prohibition^ 
from ever again appearing before those whom 
I was now about to quit. I left this house, in 
which I had lived from tny earliest years, with- 
out regretting a single person, though I trust 
my heart is not deficient in feeling. The only 
friend,* the only acquaintance I had upon earth, 
was a poor CQuntrywoman, who came to see 
me two oi* three times a year at the Chateau, 
who called me from kindness her son.*l shduld 
have directed my ^teps towards her abode, but 
I knew not^ where she lived, and they refused 
to tell- me. Thus circumstanced, I set out for 
Paris, and chance ordered it so, that I should 
meet in the carMag»j|^ In which I took a place, 
an officer who offered to engage me fb 'attend 
him in Spain, and the next day I liras with him 
and his lady ongtbe way to Madrid. He left her 
in that city with an old and (rusty servapt, and 
taking me witti him, hastened to join the army, 
which was advancing from the side of Toledo. 
His «vil sti»r, or rather mine, degreed that this 
brave man who had already become much at- 
tached» to me, should lose his t^e at' Val de Pe- 
nas. I returned to Madrid tr carry these Sad 
tidings to his> wife, who, retaining me in her 
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•ervice» set out immediately for France. I 
should probably have been with her still, if ray 
inconsolable mistress had not 'met with the 
Captain of an American vessel at Bourdeaux» 
who found means to persuade her, that the best 
remedy for sorrow, was travelling. She re- 
solved to make a voyage with him to New 
York, and as the Captain perceived that my 
presence perpetually recalled to the memory 
of the amiable widow, the losà she had sus- 
tained, he judged it expedient X6 set sûl with- 
out me. 

I was again fortunate enough to find a mas- 
ter, some days after, in a young Bordelais heir, 
who was about to proceed to Paris, to t>e put 
in possession of a rich inheritance. He concei- 
ved that*a Parisian Jockey would give a certain 
eclat to his entrée into the capital. We set off, 
and had no sooner reached Paris, than my mas- 
ter was put in possession of his real estates, 
which he transformed very promptly into a 
disposable capital of 2 éOjiOO 'francs, and with 
the asâstance of some male and female friends, 
as well as of tavern-keepers, tailors, gaming 
houses, and horse dealers, got tid of it in less 
than three years.. The first re^enchment he 
thought of making, took place ia his stable. 
From that time I considered him a lost man, 
and judged it«wasiime f^r nit to make an ho- 
nourable retreat.. To his horses he owed fnuch 
of his importance — he no sooner appeaiied on 
foot, than doubta arose as to the situation of his 
^a^airs. The alarm spread far an4 wide among 
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Ms creditors^ and those who would never have 
arrested him in his carriage» or on horseback, 
felt no di&kultf in making so free with a pe- 
destrian, as to execute the warrant for his cap.» 
lion, of which they were the bearers. 

With the cabriolet, and last horse of M. de 
Flavîgnao, who left me in possession of his li- 
very for the payment of my wages, i passed 
into the service of a man, who let out carriages 
to hire. My smart jacket of sky. blue, my 
scarlet collar trimmed with silver lace, and my 
buckskin small-clothes, gave me the air of a 
Jockey belonging to a great house ;* mû I was 
very successful in my new conctition. If a par- 
ty was made for Ranelagh, for Mouceaux, for 
Riney, little James was always the driver in 
request, and if ever I write my memoirs, this 
part of my life will neither be the Jeast scanda-* 
ious nor the least amusing» 

I nevertheless soon tired of^cMs unsettled life, 
and en.Çaged myself toa iielebrated stock jobber, 
who cstablishe(!*hi^hfeusehold upon a grand 
scale, ^y occupations were entirely dlifrng^ ; 
my master spent the morning at Tortonis, where 
he transacted business while eating shelURsl) 
with champignons, speculating upon tiie rise 
and fall of. the funds, and playing at billiards. 
From two till five o'clock I went, according to 
his orders, and ^ai^ witii thç cabriolet, in 
the court of the Palais- Ro^l, to make it be^ 
helieved that he wa»^ be foui«d regularly upon 
'Change. The consequence <f this course of 
operations \«|9, that be one fine day was takciA 

Vol. II. K . • " 
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up bjr a post chaise at the door of the coffee- 
house where he kept his office, having charged 
me with the task of treating with his creditors, 
and informing them that they might take pos- 
session of his house) which he had abandoned 
to them» all furnished, as it stood. 

One of the syndicks appointed to receive my 
accounts, which, as you may believe, were very 
soon made up, appropriated the cabriolet to 
himself, at the request of his wife, who also 
desired that I might be transferred as a part of 
the equipage. I relinquished my little jacket, 
to put on a great coat with a large cape, and 
for many months had nothing else to do but to 
drive my mistress from her house in the Rue- 
Neuve-dc*-Pêtits-Champs, to the Ecole-Mili- 
taire, wTiere she had a cousin, a lieutenant of 
hussars, who had been wounded, and in whose 
recovery she look the most lively ittçrest. Her 
husband^ posseted of much less feeling, form- 
ed an uu favourable pinion of aii anxiety so 
natural ; and in ordef ^ suppress the visits, 
dcvised*rio better scheme than to suppress the 
cabriolet. 4 

On leaving this house, I e«tered into the 
service of a man who fills a stajion, to whicli 
no name has yet been given» but which is not 
on that «account the less useful and lucrative. 
«arhh master, whorn I mi||st (ftit to save inystif 
from being starred to death, an event, whicii 
* in the way he feeds me oannot be long delay- 
ed, is the my spurious intendant, the confident 
adviser ctf all the women, commeMlfaut, in tlie 
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capital, who have secret business to transact of 
ivhçitever nature ît roay be. His cabriolet, be- 
hind which, to tell the simple truUi, I am a 
fixed post, does not rest two hours in the day ; 
we run incessantly from the faubourg Saint- 
Germain* to the Chaussée-d'-Antîn, from the 
Chaussée-d'-Antin to the faubourg Saint-Ho- 
noré, and I do not think that there is an accou- 
cheur in Paris, whose bell is troubled oftener 
than ours. Such, Sir, is my present condi- 
tion, to escape from which, I beg your assist- 
ance." : J, 
While listening to this young ipan, whose 
figure and tone of voice renewed tlie ancient 
suspicions in my mind, I fell. into a profound 
reverie. I took his address however, and pro- 
mised him that ke should shoKÎy hear from 
me. My first measure, had for hs object, to 
discever the abode of the countrywoman, of 
whom James had spoken, and jrho caipe to see 
him sometimes at the Chateau de *" * * *, I 
learned that she Jived %t Brévane.* Thither I 
went, and obtained n*om this person incontest- 
able proof that poor James^ whom she had 
suckled, was the son of MJbame de Merangé, 
and that he had the misforiune to be born during 
an absence of two years from his wife, of the 
husband of his mother. Well provided with all 
the memorials >l^ch the nurse could procure 
for me, (of which the most important informed 
me of the name of J.ames's fllher, whom I for-* 
merly knew, and who died \ year after the 
birth of thi^child) I waited upon JVjgidame éé 
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Merange at a time when her husband was from 
home. I esplîiined to her the cause of my vi- 
sxiy and endeavoured to revive the feelings of 
nature, by shewing her that it was possible to 
reconcile their indulgence with the duties of a 
wife, and the preservation .of a character. 
Thinking me less instructed than I really was, 
ahe at first assumed the tone of insulted vir- 
tue ; but when I mentioned the names of the 
nurse and father of the boy, and told her that I 
held in my hands the written proofs of the 
facts, with which, her son, with my advice, 
might one day arm himself against her, the la- 
'dy put an end to this conversation, more pain- 
ful to her sdf-love than to her sensibility, by 
requesting permission to send to me a confi- 
dential man, whom she would authorise to 
settle thi9 dimgreeable affair* 

Next day, I was visited by a person of fine 
spirit, vefy delicate, and one who seemed to be 
well versed in matters of this kind. " I do not 
meddle with affairs of gallantry," said he, ^ but 
when ihey threaten a discovery; and, thank 
beaven, I never have any thing to say to love, 
till it begins to lis^n to reason. Madame de 
Merange," he continued, « belongs to that small 
number of ^omcn, who, upon this point, en- 
tertain tlte most correct notions, and whose 
prissions do not ittfiect their judgment. She 
.soon perceived that to be happy dtring life, a 
woman has nee# of great consideration ; that 
happiness may be more certainly obtained by 
'biev^r /n^pageteient, thail by condiact free from 
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reproach, and that there is not the slightest 
degree of difference between concealment and 
modesty." After the avowal of thçsc princi- 
ples, I thought it unnecessary to treat the mat- 
ter with any other arguments than such as 
might have an effect upon people influenced 
by similar morals, and at the end of a long de- 
bate, I obtained for my Protégé^ a pension of 
two thousand francs secured upon the estate. 
Nothing remained to be done, except to go to 
the notary and execute the deed, for which 
purpose it was requisite that the young man 
should be present. My servant was not in the 
way ; the lady's agent, whose cabriolet was in 
my court, offered to send his jockey for the 
person whom we wanted: he was called, he 
came up; and imagine o^ir surprise, when we 
found that this jockey was no other being than 
James himselfi who was no less astonished than 
we were, wjtien informed of the change about 
to take place in his condition.' Without being 
acquainted with the ^urce of his 1/ttle fortune, 
he has already shewn himself worthy of the 
advantage, by the use which he makes of it, 
and by the eagerness he |^as displayed so to 
employ it, as to be enabled even to distinguish 
himself in an honourable profession. 
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THE FI*0\VER-MARlBT. 

-Animum picturâ pa&clt inanî. 

Viae. En. I. v. 468. 

--Ils se contentent d'un vain simulacre. 



Pleased themselves with a foolish fancy. 

Women have good cause to be headstrong 
in the country in whieh we live, for they know 
nothing, and are never taught what they ought 
to know. Alive to the endless satires' upon the 
frivolity of their, tastes^ during the minority of 
Louis XIV., have they essayed a higher flight, 
and detoted themselves T;o the study of the 
sciences and litçrature ? Molière set the exam- 
ple of decrying them as learned ladies I as 
Élue Stockings* oP the Hotel Rambouillet, To 
surmount this ridicule, have they endeavoured 
to combine different pursuits, to transform their 
boudoirs into cabinets, to appear at the levees 
of ministers ? Their cares have bçen described 
as plots, and their repjjtation for ietrigue has 
been every-whcro confirmed. At the period 

^ , • Prçciçuses, 
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vhcn I made my appearance in this world, 
women had given into a mixed course, which 
at least established a sort of balance between 
those who censured and those who panegyrised 
them. They mingled fondness for dress with 
iittention to science ; they frequented the 
Queen's court aftd the King's garden ; they at- 
tend a lecture of Le Sage in the morning, and a 
masked bail in the evening ; they canvassed 
for a place at an Academic Sitting with the 
same eagerness as a box for a first appearance 
of Nicolet. At an epoch more recent to the 
date at which I write, our ladies rendezvoused 
at the Atheneum and the College de France. 
I have witnessed their enthusiasm for experi- 
mental philosophy, and seen them assemble at 
Mitouards to make experiments on gases : the 
most learned were, anxious to turn the proper- 
ties of chemistry to their use ; the phenomena 
of clectriidty, and asimal çiagnetism, by means 
of which ladiea wepe enabled to dxplain to their 
husbands the causOof their vapours ^and the 
disorders of their nervous system, next attrac- 
ted their attention, and only gave way to the 
passion for botany, which J. J. Rousseau had 
the good fortune to develope in their nature. 
A chapter of Emilias made the jitrriwinkle* 
all the fashion I }^ot a woman but had upon the 
chimney of her 'bed-room a plant of this kind, 
in a Sevre^fase of a peculiar shape, on which 

♦ La Pervenche, a plant with leaves rcscmbljngf a 
Uuvel, but smaHcr. 
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ivas to ^>e seen the portrait of the Philosopher 
of Geneva. 

This mania was carried to such a pitch, that 
a nurseryman of Montreuil accumulated from, 
that source the brilliant fortune with which 
he scandalised Paris for forty years. Since 
however the mind, like the heart of woman, 
must after all enjoy some exclusive taste, the 
study of plants and flowers is one which may- 
be pursued with propriety. The botany of 
boudoirs is an inoffensive scienos, and the lux- 
ury of flowers is more agreeable and less ruin- 
ous than that of bronzes and china. I am more 
pleat^ed to see upon a chimney vases of jass- 
miqes and roses^ the .bloom of which charms 
the eye while their perfume delights the sense, 
than urns of alabaster without meaning and 
without use. Gardeners « decorate a saloon 
much better than gaining tables, and stands of 
orange, laurel, and icy r tie, ranged oh a ba|pony, 
form a verdai^ curtain, which.hides more agree- 
ably than silk the black wgll of a butcher, which 
the finest habitations are sometimes doomed to 
have situated within the range of their perspec- 
tive. 

The taste for flowers is not confined to one 
sex or to any particular class :it is now general. 
The gilded saloons of the Chaussée -d'An tin 
are almost green-houses for the collection of 
plants and shrubs of the higheU^ price : the 
shops of the merchai^ts^n the city are decorat- 
ed with boxes of pomegranates and myrtles; 
the work shop of the artisan in the faubourg 
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cannot do without some pots of rosemary and 
sweet-basil ; and the cultivation of monkshood 
15 the most important business of the little 
lodger in the Marais. To him alone belongs 
the task of rearing at his window the arbour- 
work and brass wire bent into arches, round 
which twines and displays itself in a manner 
so picturesque that plant, whose verdure adorns 
his dwelling, and whose purple flowers embel- 
lish so iinelj the sallad with which he every 
Sunday treats his family. 

Among the French it rarely happens that a 
taste for any thing is not carried to such an ex- 
tent as to become a folly ; such is that rage for 
foreign plants, on which it h impossible even 
for ridicule to do justice. — ^There is not tlic poor- 
est proprietor of tlxe smallest country-house, 
but must have his ^reen-house and his collec- 
tion of exqtzcSi &nd who âoes not set apart for 
this .purpose a low apari^ont, heated by the 
tunnel of the eating^room stove, ik^here he gets 
together. at great exi^ense, a parcel of vegeta- 
bles which he cannot raise, and the names of 
which he with the utmost difficulty remembers. 
His basin of six feet in diameter is filled with 
rushes, which he calls h\% acquatic plants, two 
borders are reserved for the litlyaceous tribe ; 
an alley to the no/th, one side of which is form- 
ed by a wall, contains his hepaticaa^ and to com- 
plete the caricature^ tickets of'tin stuck into the 
earth in the kitchen-gardco designate cibol and 
parsley^ under the appejlalions of ccfia Jiaéh 
màpetro&elinum, ^ 
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This botanical rage has multiplied the race 
of gardeners and nurserymen in the faubourgs 
of Paris, where able cultivators settle, and on a 
few acres of land rear the shrubs and plants of 
every climate. These vast magazines of vege- 
tation supply the flower-market. 

This market, the least useful and the most 
agreeable of all others, in virtue of this double 
title, enjoys the sole privilege of being fre- 
quented by the opulent class. All the female 
sex, without excepting those of the highest 
rank, come here themselves to make their pur- 
chases. This vegetable fair was held in former 
times on the Qua^ de la Ferraille^ where good 
order vas no less aggVieved than good taste, 
by seeing stalls of old iron and «tails covicred 
with vases of flowers jumbled "together, and by 
meeting recruiiing-ï^rtîes when you where 
looking for nosegay-girlsT Amongi the num- 
ber of improyemetïte, of embellishment of 
every kind wmch have bqçn carried' into effect 
within the last twelve years, the flower-market 
has not been forgotten. The extent of the 
Quay de l'Horloge had been for a long period 
confined by a pile of houses, the most modem 
of which perhaps was erected ifi the twelfth 
century. These unseemly and paltry tuildings 
and those of the Pont Saint-Michel, were the 
only remains of barbarism still visible in this 
capita], which is the admiration of Europe for the 
splendour of iip edifices ; a fe^ months was suf- 
ficient for their disappearance, — These ruins 
made way for ja superb quay, crowned with the 
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name of a hero. It is there, upon the Quay De^ 
taix^in the centre of a spacious aera^ bordei'ed with 
trees and decorated with two fountains, that the 
flower-raarket (of which a very imperfect idea 
will be formed, if visited on any day but Satur- 
day) is now established. At day-break the carts 
of the nursery men arrive in long files, and 
direct their course towards the southern 
side of the Pont-su-Change. There they de- 
posit those pots filled with decayed bark and 
chalk, in which the most sickly plants acquire 
an appearance of freshness and vigour well 
calculated to seduce purchasers, who. are not 
aware, that in less than eiglki days« the object 
of their choice, destroyed by a forced increase 
of vegetation, ^will become withered to the 
very stalk, and peci^. In this* place, as in 
every other, there are a* variety of ranks and 
distificiions, which are nfH ^sy to be account- 
ed for on ibe score of reason, uAlity,«or merit. 
Noble flowers, separtrted from the vulgar flou- 
rish on stands set apart for them, and are not 
more remarkable for that circumstance than 
for their scientific name inscribed upon the pot 
where they grow. 

Every* succeeding year robs* one flower of 
the fashion which it bestows upon another.— 
Each experiences in turn the Hortensian fate, 
and after having formed the delight of the bou- 
doir and honour of the saloon,^ is reduced to 
deck the stall of the sausage- vender or tlie 
window of the sempstress. The disgrace of the 
superb Datara Arborca is not the least striking 
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of these reverses : we have seen it for some time 
decorate the peristyles of palaces and the ves- 
tibules and staircases of noble houses ; banish- 
ed from these places by the Mode^ and exclud- 
ed even by its qualities from that asylum which, 
with a growth less majestic and a perfume less 
powerful, it nniight have found in the abodes of 
the middle class, it has been condemned to ve- 
getate at the bottom of the orangery, or in the 
corner of the court-yard. A moral might be 
extracted from this subject. 

The earlier part of the morning is devoted 
to the salq. of common flowers. The baskets 
of the sellers are* only filled with lilies, roses, 
pots OÏ reseda and. of ^iUy-flower, which are 
destined to replace upon thg chimneys' and 
stands of the citizenj of Paris, the blae-glass 
bottles in which, with the help .oi^ water and 
time, they had reuvW some stalks of naraissus 
and hyacinths, equally wretched Hi form and 
colour. - • ' 

About noon however the Flower-Market 
shinies in full splendoiar. At that period it is 
visited bj^ t^e most elegant wpmen in charming 
undress, where the art of the toilet is concealed 
^under the veil of simplicity. A hat*of Italian 
straw adorned^with a bouquet of violets, a robe 
of siUc, tan-coloured kid buskins, a yellow or 
blue shawl thnowy over the left arm ; such is 
the sort of uniform which our fair sex appear 
to have adopted for their louj|^ to the Floiver- 
Market^ Tfte horses are yolteil to the calash; 
and the coaohman ^d footman, in plain riding- 
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coats, give the equipage that air of negligence 
which the bon ton demands; The lady seats 
herself in the carriage accompanied by her 
most intimate friend ; they traverse Paris, ad- 
miring the works of the Louvre, the quays, the 
obelisk on the Pont-neuf, and are astonished at 
their being unacquainted with a quarter through 
which they drive in the night-time once or 
twice a week in going to the Bouffons, The 
carriage stops at the end of the Pont-au-Change, 
and takes its station in the file of those which 
have already drawn up. They enter the mar- 
ket, and the first person they meet with an i^- 
pearance of the utmost surprise, is almost al- 
ways the person whoip . they would have been 
extremely surprised not to have met. 

As for me, I 'march from stand to stand, and 
endeavour from my observation on persons and 
the flowers they buy, to d||^e the use to which 
they intend to put them. 

There, a very young and very pretty girl, 
under the conduct of her governess, is pur- 
chasing two little orange tree». She measures 
the size of the tubs in which they grow with a 
ribbon. I would wager that she is preparing 
for the birth-day of a grand-papa, and is desi- 
rous of ascertaining whether these boxes are 
not too large for the window of the chamber 
where she wishes them to be placed. 

Here, there is a lad^ tJuying an enormous 
laurel-rose*, which she may lay at the feet of 

• A» evergreen, the foliage of whi.^ resçmbles the 
laurel, and its âowers roses. 
Vol. II. L ♦ 
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an immortal. It seems to me that this compli- 
ment is intended for some dramatic poet» who 
will not fail to see in it the triple emblem of 
his immortality, his glory, and his love. 
. At a distance more remote, I observe a little 
man, pale, shrivelled, and thin, whose body is 
supported on two limbs the most frail with 
which mortal man was ever provided. He has 
cleared the market of its finest flowers. To 
learn their destination, I did not care to listen 
to the address which he gave to three of the 
porters, to whom he entrusted these treasures 
of the spring! but there is nothing of envy in 
my calling on him to remember, that if there 
are (lowers for every season, there are follies 
M{hich are not suited for every age ! 

I am still laughing at the «surprise of an 
honest citizen, who priced a white rose which 
he wanted, as he sai4, to present to his wife on 
her birth-day, and fôi* which they asked eigh- 
teen francs. He exclaimed aloud àt this de- 
mand, " And that other ?" said he, pointing with 
his finger to a second plant. " Two thousand 
six fiuiuh-ed livres," replied the florist. The 
citizen, who thought they were mocking him, 
fell inle a passion, and accused the merchant 
of insolence ; the latter retorted, and called him 
fool ; the quarrel became furious, and I do not 
know how it might have terminated, if I had 
not taken the trouble to explain to this worthy 
Parisian, that what he mistook for, white roses 
was the éouble-flowcred Kam^a Jafiordca^ for 
whifh an individual hi\d within the last two 
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years paid four thousand guineas in England*. 
To complete his conviction on this head, a lady 
ivhom I should recognise by her queen*like de- 
meanour, gestures, and voice, bought the pre- 
cious shrub at the price asked by tlie gardener, 
and had it carried in triumph to her carriage 
by a servant} who made his way with difficulty 
through the crowd of gazers, impressed with 
admiration of a plant so dear. 

Before leaving the Flower-Market, I wished 
tt complete a collection of tulip bulbs, which I 
had a commission to purchase ; but the nurse* 
ryman to whom I addressed myself, referred 
me to the celebrated Tripet, to that prince of 
the lilyaceous tribe, whose garden in the grand 
alley of Chaillot, is at this time the resort of all 
the true amateurs, who may there behold three 
thousand 'seven hundred and thirty-seven sorts 
of tulips, and of bulbft of every kind. 

• The follies of England never escape from Frenok 
pens without a due portion ol exaggeration.— 'iV. 
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THE MORNING OCCCFATIOVS OF A. F&£TTT 
WOMAN^ 

Formosis levitas semper anvica fuit. 

Phope». Eleg. 13. lib. 2. 

La légèreté a toujouf s été l'apanage d'une jolie femme. 

liCvity has always been the appendage of a pretty 
woman. 

I EVERY day hear coniflaints of old agei yet 
see every one anxUftis 'to arrive ai it. This 
say bn^tber mortals is oqe of your contra<tic- 
tioBS. The «atnQ cai^e produces two different 
effects; you love life, and you dread old age, 
which aonounces its tenvtinertion ; you are on 
the road, you know the end of ypur joumeyj 
and fof this re^n you y^ish to take thç longest 
way. The wisest plan would be to «make an 
arrangement with the seasons of life, similar to 
that which we make to accommodate ourselif^s 
to the varying seasons of the yeaf, and only to 
bear in mind the- inconveniences of the period 
we are qu^tin^, and the' pleasiuies of. that upon 
which we are^bout to e«ter. VWhcn we grow 
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old, we should consider that we hare an advsn- 
tag^e over young people to the extent of the 
difference of years by which we are separated 
from them» since it is cenatn that the old man 
has lived over such a period, but doubtful whe- 
ther this will ever be accomplished by the 
young man. It should be a study to learn to 
grow old. This art we should labour to ac- 
quire on pain of being one day insupportable or 
ridiculQus«— insupportable, if following the ex- 
ample of VaUnont and c^saseiessly meditating 
on pleasures, which vfe oan taste' no more, we 
annoy others, wkh our regret, our chagrin^ and 
our privations ; ridiculous, if by a course moVe 
peculiar to the age in which we live, we are, 
Ûke Dercourt, seised with the n)ania of at* 
tempting to cling t^yQUth, apd e»cit^ risibility 
by ihe unavailing struggles' we maintain against 
Time, whoadvances4lo dingus away. I do not 
intend to write after tfiei^anner of Cicero, aen 
essay on â^d age^ byt . I will protlaim it as a 
precept supported by long e^perknce, that to 
be content in this stage of life, we .must not ar- 
rive at it all at once. . I have wished to prepare 
inyse\f som^ time in advance, as I have in au- 
tumn bçen accustofned.to get eieasurcd»for my 
winter clothes, that I might not be too seilsibly 
affected by the rigours of the season. I have 
sjfcceeded so well in making myself ready for 
the anticipated change, that*! have thoroughly^ 
satisf^d myseff^ that a corne* by my ©wn fire- 
side at ton oUi^Qck at^pig'ht, is wori^ as- mush 
as a maSkt'd kiUj that a chapter of Montsdgne, 
- L2 > 
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is better than a race in the wpod of Boidegae ; 
and that, taken altogeiher, the pleasures of 
friendship may well console one, for ilie more 
ardent, but less duraèle favours of love. I am 
aUo tempted to luring into the account, (for at 
sny time of life one should leave nothing out), 
a privilege which I enjoy without being vain 
of it, that of being adntitted at all hours, and 
in all places, to the society of the youngest and 
prettiest women, without awaking the auspi* 
cion of a husband, oc the jealousy of a lover. I 
have seen the day when I should haye called a 
tete-»-tete, ** une bonne fortune ;" bm now the 
boudoir is opened to me as freely as the saloon. 
7 he ladies have no longer any secroits to hide 
from me ; I am not however^ the dupe ^ a 
franlcness. wUctl in(oFm$ ofb they liave no long- 
er any interest to deoeive me ; but without flat- 
tery, I do not see that tiiey often gain by ap- 
pearing other than v^at they r^aliy aae. With 
flome exceptions, the mysterious veil in which 
they' envelope theifnselves, conteais more of 
their attractions than of their froperfections, 
more good qualities than defects. This obser- 
vation is peculiarly applicable to MadamevAme- 
lia de'Coivneil. 

I 1>reakfaMed some days since, tete»a-tete 
with this you^ lady^ who boasts in the number 
of her advantages, youth, a charming ^iiguv;, 
-and a yearly income of twenty 4bur Uiousand 
livres. She int|liired of me ♦how I employed 
my time, «and appeared dispDa«l to envy the 
happiness, of "which I bnftgged: ^little. «* It is 
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not/' laid I, « with ny pleasures as with yoiir'a 
-*for mcy those ase thp most delicious^ on 
-which the sun shines ; but ^rhaps even you 
would be pleased with what I enjoy, when I 
go to brealLEist at eight in the morning, once 
or twice a week i» the early part of springs in 
the Swiss dairy, oî the * Jardit\ des plantes^ 
and take my milk and eggs under the shade of 
the old cedar oP Lebanon, which covers the 
tomb of Danbenton.'* Evgry thing that offers 
to a woman the charm of novelty, is sure to 
captivate her attention. «I^he beautiful^ Amelia 
made ta^ promise to 'take her some morning 
at the hour I had named, to breakfast undei- 
Dauhenten's ^edar. « M eight o'eiockP" sa^d 
If^^ think weij of it, at eight o'clock?"—" I 
will not make yôu^^s^alt fiy^mioutes." The 
thing was settled for one day that week.-^I was 
pum^ualtoth^etimeaimed for. the rendezvous^ 
but a h(N-ribie,heaaaéhe èad pr^yented her 
dosing hef eyes all that night, aod she had ju9| 
^one to^sleep— «the nesct morning, she expected 
Madame Coûtant ,at ten— the next, an aid-de- 
cam p was setting off to ioin iHe army, and was 
tp caUto take charge ctf some letters she wis^ 
ed to get forwarded } the next tf as the day on 
which M . Cottfttantîni, the Italian master came, 
and she would not fait to be in- the way to re- 
ceive him for all the world. Thus, from morn* 
ing jto morning, and by exeuse after excuse, ^ 
the bripakfast party was pm olf, till at length, 
patient as I ^m with, the ladies^ I, begHn to 
grow w€^ry ; 1 howeiper, accepted a new ap* 

' • ■ 4 - ¥ 
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pointment for Tuesday morDing, on the ex- 
press condition, that I would not hear of being 
again put o£f, but should proceed strait to her 
choD.ber. 

I made my appearance at the time^^ agreed 
upon; masters and servants» every body but 
the people employed to clean the house, were 
as yet» asleep. I went boldly to the chamber 
"Where Madame slept ; I opened the blinds^ and 
by singing the air,* '^ Awake fiûr Sle^tec/' I 
recalled to her memory the conditions for which 
I had stipulated the evening before. ^ Your 
mercy, x\,y good hermit,*' she exclaimed, open- 
ing the curtains of her bed, and extending an 
arm of dazaling whiteness— ><' excuisie me yet 
agai& for this one day."— .<< No, Madam-^^Oh 
DO9 for this once yqp must;^eep your word with 
me."—" I will tQ-morrow without fail." — " As 
you have hitherto done.*'---" I^ you knew howr 
much I ha%e to do."*'—" But. i^at am I tp do, 
^adame, who intended to make our breakfast 
m the * Jardin des fiiontea,' the subject of my 
Saturday's paper ?"— « Tak^ another text."— 
" One of your nfornings for inltance." — " You 
laugh at me, but that would be worth, more 
than some of your grave dissertations :"— « Be it 
an — but it would be necessary that I should 
have time to think of it— k> take notes to find 
a way of putting them together."—" Does t]j|jit 
cmbarritss jou? Well, I have a propositign to 
make.-~.It is impossible for me to go 4>ut this 

* Réveillez^vous^ belle endariaie. ' 
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moKiiag» but I do not wish that you should lose 
time by coming to me. Go and pass an hour 
in my library ; I will rise ; we wili breakfast 
together, and I will dictate your article."—" I 
take you at your word." Madame de Cormeil 
then rung for her servantes— I left the room, 
and went to the library to wait till she recalled 
me. I took down a volume of Voltaire, and 
h»à scarcely read half of it, when a valet de 
chambre came to tell me, that Madame wished 
to see me in her boudoir. 

It is a very pretty thing to see a WQp[ian of 
twenty :— 

« É, • Dans le simple apparel, 

D*anê beauté qu'on d'arracher au sommeil !" • 

« In the simple attire -of a «beauty just snatched 
from slumber." 

I am free to eenfess that I felt mu^h pleasure 
in contemplating this figure of Ijlebe, so freshi 
so gracious— «those âaxep locks which played 
on her forehead ia such lov^Jy disorder— >that 
pobe half open, mroogh which one might fency 
thef saw, to use the language of Ossian ; " The 
sweet star of night half issuing from between 
the clouds." f 

« There is the pen and the paper; get ready,'* 
saîd aiie— « I will dictate ; — you write. The 
subject shall be— my yesterday morning's oc* 
cupatioBS." I aih ready, said I, " The Morning 
of a Pretty Woman^'^ I will mix nothing else 
with the Utle. • 
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« T had read Mademoiselle de la Fayette^till 
three o'clock in the morning; my head full of 
Louis XIII.9 Cardinal Richelieu, Madame de 
Brégy, M. de Roqueloure, I did not go to 
sleep before day-break.— Charlotte came in to 
me at eleven o'clock ; I had spent the time, I 
don't know how, twisting my Madras round my 
head in the Chinese, Creole, Provençale, and 
S.vvoyard fashions, without being able to please 
myself witfc either ; I was angry with Char- 
lotte ; she had tears in her eyes ; I gave her 
my bosL in the Theati^e Fey<)eau for Sunday 
next. 

<' It was near noon when my husband enter* 
ed my chamber; he had just returned from 
the Minister, and told me that his departure 
was fixed for the ensuing week.«— His intention 
was that I should go and pass the summer on 
my es^te in Burgundy, and I had a great deal 
of trouble in pro vin ^ to him Itiat it was more 
convenient that I should hire the Chateau d'E- 
pernay, whence I might transport myself twice 
a week to PariSv to visit the ^pera, the Bouf- 
fons, and to hear news of him more readily. 
He concluded, as usual, by acknowledging that 
I w s right, and promising that his man of 
business should go in the course of the day, 
and treat with the proprietor of the Chateau 
d'Epernay. We should breakfast together. 
M.i demoiselle Despeaux sent me a hat of Ita- 
lian straw — It U A love J (C'est un amour I) I 
was on my ^nard against tetlinir M. de Comieil 
ihat it co^t five hundred franca. We should 
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]»ve'liaâ a"whole hour of moralhing.—Madeo 
Bioiselle Charlotte conies to bring nie my list 
of pensioners*; she augments it every day, and 
the fiishionable trades-people lose something 
by it. 

" After writing some notes, I ordered my 
horses ; I tbrew myself into my carriage in 
dishabille and wrapped in a shawl, and went to 
the bath. I returned at one o^clock ; my bus» 
band was tired of waiting ; I thoiMdht I s|^ould 
have to breakfast alone ; Biliadame nennecourt 
and her daughter came 40 keep me company. 
We must wait till that young lady is married» 
before we know what name to give her silence 
and odd mani|er. As for the mother, every 
time I see her, l am temptied to tell her that 
when one has nothing agreeable to carry with 
them into the commet'ce of society, it would 
be well to possess some virtues to (econamend 
them. Little M^reau came to present me with 
a sheet of the romance he has dedicated tome. 
My husband returned ; his appearance put to 
Right the ladies, who tf( he does^ not like at all, 
and who do not ^turn liim more afFection thanè 
they receive. 

^^ I proposed to go with him to see the pîc» 
ture of the Battle of Marengo^ by Vernet ; I 
could do nothing better calculated to please 
him. The weather was b^aufiful ; we walked 

♦ 

• Poor people relieved at hoAe^ Manyjadies in Pa- 
ris exercise ibi» spftcies of benevolence with as much 
generosity as discretion.-*— Note of the Autbrtr. 
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to the Rue de Lille* M. de CormeH was ra- 
vished with this painting, and partifcnlarly with 
its truth ; he saw himself again at the head of 
his divid^on ; we should never hare got away 
from the right wing, and the left wing, and the 
centre, and the reserve, and probably should 
have slept upon the field of battle, if I had, like 
him, forgotten the number of things I had to 
do. We return to oirr house ; chance brought 
to our notVs> at Pont-t0urnatit, the Karrick of 
Alfred, my husband's aid-de-camp and nephew; 
we met himself upon the terrace by the water- 
side. M. de Cormeil being called by business 
elsewhere, invited him to conduct nie to the 
Bois de Boulogne ; my little nephew assented 
without pressing. 

« The walk in the wood was charming ; all 
Paris was there: We had a hearty laugh at 
the fat bareness with her confié vera and armo- 
rial bearings, which octupied the wht^le sur- 
face of her pannels. Alfred made me remark 
.that the poor woman ibllowed, without sus- 
pecting it, the carriage of Midame d*Arcis, in 
which I thought I saw young Saint- Alme. 
Poor Baroness ! she is even more unfortunati 
than ridiculous : I believe however that I ex- 
aggerate. 

« We returned to Paris aljoufe four o'clock. 
We looked in for-«;a moment at the riding- 
afchool do Souvdis, where Madame Dutillais 
was taking^her lesdon— at her time of life to 
learn to ride j^n horseback! After whom would 
she race ? We saw Madame de Brive, whom 
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%re had noticed at the Wood, enter with her 
Squire. She is a real Amazon 1 She is even 
more than that, if we may judge by her figure, 
by her voice, and, above all, by her bosom. 
Madame d'Angeville, whom I met at the ri- 
ding-school, took me into her calash) and we 
went shopping together. 

« We soon stopped at Noustiers, to select 
some kerchiefs of shot-silk^a-lai^Bayadère ; they 
are pretty, but will soqp become f^mmon ; in 
eight days they will be no longer wearable. The 
whole world of folly was at Le N(n*mand's, 
where it is fashionable to shew oneself. They 
were finishing^ the nuptial basket of Mademoi- 
selle Scrvey > By the choice of stuffs one 
might guess the age and fortune of the intend- 
ed. Courtois had received sOme Cashmirc 
shawls: prejudice apart, thbse of Terneaux 
»are far superior. Aftpr trying some hats at Le 
Roi's, orderpd a trimming of kamelia M Nat- 
tier's, got at Tessiep's some essences and ftt^ 
tilles of Aloes, I arrived at 'home at five 
o'clock, and hmsried to ray toilet, ileeause it 
had pleased some -country friends to come two 
hours before dinner time, M. de Cormeil, who 
was tired of them, was so ill-humoured as to 
have a good mind to find fault with me when 
I appeared in the saloon ; but I had dressed 
in a robe of which he isirery fond, and which 
hecomes me exceedingly ; besides, Hyppoljte 
had dressed my head with so much taste,- that 
my husband had not the courage to grumble at 
me. 

Vo^.lL M • ' 
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«« Well then, -what say you, my dear Her- 
mit," conunued Madame de Cormeil, while 
she ceased to dictate, «is not this a morn/,"» 
well filled up, and an article ready made . -- 
« So excellently, Madame, that I only ask yom 
permission to publish it as it is, without alter- 
ing any thing but the proper names • • •^" 
without adding any reflections?"—" Without 
any I It is your affair to see if your reader 
■will be anwifcedwith this gossiping."—-'/ 1 J»"» 
for them by the pleasure I have had in listen- 
ing to you !" 
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A DUEL. 

Les hommes, dans le fond* raîsonnablesi mettent 
flousles regies leurs préjugés même». .■. 

Men who are realty reasonable, subject «ven their 
prejudices to rule. 

MoirTss<ivi£T79 Esprit des Lois. 

» 

A M. D. Bream, an old officer, was constantly 
âeclalming against the folly of duelling. A 
person took it into his head, in order to ascer- 
tain the sincerity of his j)hllosophy9 to inform 
bim one day, that his son had just received a 
very seriou» kisult, fon which he hud the cou» 
Tage not to demand satisfaction- M. Bréant 
immediately gave the lie in form, to him who 
had invented this story, ahd was with the great- 
est difficulty preveïited from fighting him This 
inconsistency, of which I can cite examples 
still more recent, is the necessary result of the 
discordancy existing in this point between man- 
ners, morality, and the law. Of all the preju- 
dices now in direct opposRioa to the established • 
law, the point of honour is perhaps the most * 
^ticient, and, I am afraid to say k, that which 
is the most difficult to be overcome^ because it 
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b in some sort identified yriih the national 
character. Of what importance is it in realityi 
that the law forbids, under pain of death, that 
which honour commands under pain of shame, 
in a warlike nation, where education makes 
cowardice a crime, and contempt a dreadful 
punishment ? 

God forbid that I should wish to become the 
apologist of a barbarous custom, '< of a feràciou» 
prejudice^ wpich places all -virtue on the fioirU of 
the «wore/;*' but leaving the application to it of 
all the odious names with which moralists have 
endeavoured to degrade it, I am of opinion that 
in the actual state of our society it is much 
easier to attack the principle than to avoid Its 
consequences. On this subject people are wil- 
ling to think generally with Rousseau, provided 
they are allowed to jict on particular occasions 
like M. Bréant, Lg» us then acknowledge, 
that howeveif blameable the practice of duelliog 
^ay be, it finds a sort of excuse In the delicacy 
of the sentiments which it supposes to exist, a 
pretext in the decency and the politeness which 
it maintains in the wo^ld, ai^d a powerful ally 
in the public opinion which prt)tects it against 
the punishment of the law. Sanval, in bis An- 
tiquities of Paris, 'does not trace the origin of 
this sanguinary custom farther back than to 
Gondebaud, king of t|[)e Burgundians, who, be 
says, sanctioned the practice by the law «Oom- 
bettè, OiA)er historians attribute its invention 
to the Frank^) our paternal ancestors ; but it is 
certain, that it was peculiar to this nation^ as 
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we see in the Irfe of Louts le Dtbowudre^ where 
ic is said that Bernard demanded to clear biin* 
self of the ci-itne imputed to him, by an appeal 
to arms, tnorefrancU aoUto. Once introduced 
into France, this custom was not slow in natu- 
ralising itself. Chivalry, which adopted it, 
made it a fundamental principle of honour, and 
notwithjitanding the severest laws, it could 
never be entirely extirpated. The ordinances 
of our kings have had no effect but to add dis- 
obedience to the crime they were intended to 
prevent, and the most illustrious blood has 
fiowed on |Lbe scaffold in vain. It is even very 
remarkable that duels have never been more 
frequent than they were at those periods v»hen 
they were most rigorously proscribed. The 
edict of Henry IL against duelling, issued in 
1547, after the last authorised combat, between 
Jartiac and La Châtaigneffeaye, gaVe as it were 
the character of fil^hion to that citstook which 
was no longer resorted to as a judicial process. 
Under the reigp of Henry III. this frenzy, in 
defiance of the severity of the laws, was car- 
ried so far, that» in allusiop to theiionours which 
had been paid b^ the king in the church of St. 
Paul to Caylus and Maugiron (killed in duel, . 
by D'Entragues and Riberac) it was customary 
to say, " / shall have him sculfitured in marble" 
to express, " I shall kill him in a duel." Hen- 
ry the Four^ is reproached with having dis- 
played too much indulgence towards this spe- 
cies of crime; but ft ha^ not been remarked, 
that in hia time the examplesof it weipe oiuch k ss 
M2 
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frequent than dating the two reigns between 
whidi his Was placed. DuelHsts under I^uis 
XIII. were pursued with all the severity of the 
law, and an idea may be formed of their num- 
ber, by an extract of the Chancery registers, 
from wfiich it appears that more than a thou- 
^nd pardons were granted by Louis XIV. du- 
i^ng the first rwenty years of his reigp. 

The famous Declaration of 1679, whi^ for 
a moment seemed to abAe the duelling frenzf, 
only served to change the'.fiei4 of battle» which 
was then remofved to the frontiers. 

Dueltf still more frequent under the reign of 
Louis XV., became then less &tal ; the point 
of honour obtained its regulating code, in which 
injuries ^ere divided imo two dlasses, and no 
longer required the sln^ kind of satisfaction. 
It was settled thai tj^ey should continue to figbt 
for nothing, fiut that Jkey should only Kill each 
other for something, and ithen was invented 
Ihat mezzo termine^ that combat for fimt bloodj 
in which says Rousseau, " affec^aHcn is mixed 
nvith truelty^ and Men are onltj slain by c/tance." 
It is on the Subject qf the last description of 
combats, that the author o^teloUa exclainw 
with that eloquent indignation, which dicated 
to him, perhaps, the finest pages which have 
ever been written in any language. " Thejirst 
hloodi Great God! ami what wilt thou do %dth 
that bloody feroHoua monster? . . . Wilt thou 
drink it?'* 

At that period, foi;the least wocd, a man was 
•Wigcd to xhaw ; but it frequently happened, 
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that a single crossing of the swords was con** 
sidered a sufficient satibfaction for a slight of- 
fence. This ridiculous mania, did not escape 
dramatic authors, and supplied Fagan with one 
of the best scenes of hu <^ Originaux/' and with 
the highly comic part of BretenrOille. 

Up to that time, the sword had been the only 
weapon allowed in duels: the obligation of 
weaving it, constantly imposed, at the same 
time, that of knowitrg how to use it ; and the 
ceruinty of being skilful to defend their lives» 
made men less careful of exposing them. The 
alteration which took place in dress, under the 
reign of Louis XVI., probably contributed to 
introduce the use of pistols in duels^ A mode 
of fighting \^ich, by-t he-bye, has nothing noble 
*— nothing French ii^ it^ in which, courage cap- 
not supply the want of skill* and in which you 
are compelled to kill arclefencefess adversary, 
or to suffer yourself to be killed in the same 
manner. This anti^chivalric custom now be- 
gins to be otit of fashion. 

For about two centuries tdtneeaes have taken 
the phccoî seconda. This is at least one step 
towards reasoiTand equity; for if it is inhuman 
to fight^to avenge your own injury,- it were 
certainly most absurd to fight to avçnge the 
injury of another, against a person \^ho |iad 
neither offended you ifor your friend. Witne*- 
ses in our diiys, regulate the mode and the 
conditions of tne fight, and in no case will they 
allow the edversartes y> meet with unequal 
arms. Tbcy were less scrupulous in the timia 
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of HenTy'lII., since it is ascertained, that in 
the duel between Caylus and D'Entragucs, the 
first was killed, because he had only a sword ; 
while the other fought with a sword, and a 
daj^ger. On Caylus's observing this inequality, 
D*Êntragues, who however, was considered a 
man of honour, replied drily, « Tou have then 
committed a great fault to learve your dagger at 
home y for 'iVe are here to fight ^ and not to discuss 
our weafionsV At that period, it appears that 
the offended had even the singular privilege of 
imposing upon his adversary any condition to 
which he chose to submit himself. This at 
least is the inference which maybe drawn from 
a fact, related by Brantôme. He speaks of 
having witnessed a duel between \ gentleman 
of very small statpre, and a very tall Gascon 
sergeant. Tljp firjyi regulated the conditions 
of the duel in such afcanner, that they were 
both obliged to fight with a collar round the 
neck, armed with points, which compelled 
them to hold up their heads very high. " This 
mode,'* says Brantôme, ^^had been invented very 
prettily by the little one^ tvho covid raise his head 
againut his tall adversary^ and mark hijn at his 
ease J iMch the other could not do against Hniy 
'ojlthout bending and piercing his own throat. In 
thit manner the short combatant desfiatcbed the 
Gascon very easily, vdth two thrusts of his 
aivordV In our days, the short pne would pass 
for a murderer, if he could find a tall man fool 
enough, or a fool tall «nough to accept of such 
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This ^dissertation» into which, I have almost 
uficonaciously fallen, is only an introdnction— 
perhaps rather too long, to the adventure which 
I have now to relate. One day last week as I 
was breakfasting with a Bavarian in one of the 
Caféa^ on the Boulevart, near some young men, 
who were making a more substantial repast, I 
heard one of them called Alfred, receiving the 
congratulations of his friends, on a marriage 
which he was on the eve of contracting with a 
lovely girly to whom he was passionately at- 
tached. It would be difficult to say how a quarrel 
began between that young man and one of his 
friends, as I only paid attention to it, when it 
had grown so serious, a^ to give roe some 
anxiety respecting the manner in w^ieh it 
might terminate. 1 only know that the ques- 
tion was originally, how far a woman may love 
a man who wears a wig^? Alfred had uttered 
some witticisms on the occasion, which oiie of 
his friends was foolish enough to apply t,o him^ 
self; these witticisms had been replied to by other 
repartees*- ill-nature had intruded, and as it 
always happens» he who remained first ii^ithout 
an answer, was the first to get angry. The 
sneer ^th which Alfred repulsed the attack 
of his adversary, caused the latter to lose all 
patience, and some words escapoi} from him, 
the consequences of which I easily foresaw. I 
availed myself of the authority of my age, and 
my former profession, to interfere as a media- 
tor in this quarrel. I insisted on the e3itremely 
trivial nature of the cause. I extenuatçd as 
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much as possible the meaning, and especially 
the intent of the offensive terms, which one of 
the adversaries had used, and it is probable that 
I should have succeeded in reconciling them, 
had there not been present several people, who, 
without having had any other duels on their 
handsf than those in which they had acted as 
seconds, find the means of acquiring a cheap 
reputation for bravery. I still know some bra- 
vos of that kind, on the watch for every dispute, 
and ready to carry every challenge ; not a sin- 
gle pistol shot has been fired, not a single 
sword-thrust made in Paris for these last twenty 
years, of which they cannot give an account. 
No one knows better than these, the laws and 
the for;nalities of duels; they spelM their lives 
in the fencing-rooms of I^e Sage and Peignet, 
on the way to, and in the alleys of the woods of 
Boulogne, and Vineênpes ; and firmly believe, 
they have fought as often as they have seen 
others fight. 

Desponding at the fruitlessness of my efforts, 
and the small success of my mediation, I saw 
with real grief, those young men, virfao, an hour 
before were inseparable friends, depart, after 
having appointed a meeting at noon at^he Bar- 
rier of therCfmikfie-JSlysees, I conceived for 
the one who^was called Alfred, and who was 
-not better known to me than the rest, that 
sympathetic interest to which we often surren- 
der ourselves without inquiring into the cause; 

beW^^'^f'^.r^^ '^^ youngest; loving and 
beloved ;^his life seemed to belong, as it were, 
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to two families But there still perhaps 

rçmained some means of preventing the mis- 
fortune, of which I had a sad- presentiment. I 
^valked pensively towards the place of the meet- 
ing, and chanced to encounter in the great 
alley of the Champs-Elysées^ an officer of the 
Chasseurs of the guard, whom I am in the ha» 
bit of seeing at his relation's, Madame de 
R * * * *, and who is not more distinguished 
for the nobleness of his disposition, than for 
the renown of his valour. As I concluded my 
relation of the circumstances attending the ap- 
proaching duel to the captain, we saw two car- 
I'iages, in which the adversaries and their 
seconds wer% seated, arrive one after the other. 
The captain was onr horseback ; at my request 
he followed the carriages, which took the road 
to the wood of Boulogniç, having promised to 
give me an account of all that should happen. 
I had not much time to make long reflections 
on the strength of a tyrannical prejudice, 
which silences humanity, justice, and reason— 
which compels two friends to murder each 
<^thcr, and which allows judges (when an ap- 
peal is made to the authority of the law^), to 
condemn a criminal, whose conduct they ap- 
P»*ove, and -would imitate in a similar case. 
At the moment when I reached the gate of 
the wood of Boulogne, I saw captain S * * * 
hastily approaching, and read in his countc- 
Mnce the fatal news which he had to comnm-v 
mcate. He gave his horse to the care of a 
hoy on the green, and leading me into a neigh- 
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bourîne alley, related to nie in â few words tUe 
S^rLasfr'ophe. of which he had ^^^^^^ 
spectator. " The carriages," said he, « hayin ^ 
Utopped near La Muette, the four persons which 
they contained, alighted, and g^^^^^^ P^^^*P': 
lately into the wood. I followed them, and 
having given my name, begged permission to 
interfere in a quarrel, with some ot tne paru- 
culars of which, I was already acquainted.— 
*You are welcome captain,' answered tho 
younger of the two adversaries, «but sP^re "^ 
humiliating explanations at this moment, whicH 
could have no other result in any case, than to 
delay an encounter which is unavoidable, de- 
spairing of ultimate success, I egdcavoured in 
my quality of witness, to alter something m 
the forms of the dual ; we settled that only 
one shot should be fired on each side; that 
they should be placed at a distance of twenty 
paces, and that they should fire together on a 
■ given signal : Imy^elf loaded Alfred's pistol, 
and made him take the lower part of th^ 
ground, which is of advantage in a pistol fight ; 
I also advised him to moderate his impetuos- 
ity, which gave his adversary a decided supe- 
riority over him* All the arrangements being 
made, the antagonists on their ground, the pis- 
tols in their hands and cocked, the signal was 
given, — they fired, — and the unfortunate young 
man, for whom yiou and I had so much inie* 
rested ourselves, fell mortally wounded.** The 
grief which this fatal event excited in my 
heart, was the deepeaH which I have exRC- 
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FÎcnced for a long "whïïey and I could not check 
my tears when the carriage passed me, wlûch 
contained the remains of that unhappy youth, 
now to be carried back to his father, who at 
that very moment was employed in preparing 
for the celebration of his nuptials. 
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A HOUSE OF THE RUE DES ARCIS. 

« Nil habet infelîx paupettas dtirius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 

* JUFENA-t, Sat. 3. 

"La pauvreté nous expose à la risée des sots; c'est, 
peiïl-être, ce qu'elle a^de plus insupportable. 

Poverty exposes ns to tlie laughter of fools, which 
is perhaps one of its most insupportable evils. 

• • 

Utoconnais done, Antoine, et*conclus avec moi, 
' Que la pauvpet^male, active et vigilante. 
Est, parmi les #avaux, nviins lasse et plus contente 
Que la richesse oisive au sein des Voluptés. 

BOILEAU* Eplt- 

I fiAVE already somewhere quoted an excel- 
lent remark by the Author of the Essai/ ufion 
Paris: he observes, that tit the time when he 
wrote (1750),. his attorney was very poorly 
lodged in the Hotel of tlje Chancello^ Duprat, 
and the wife of his librarian m^de their beds 
* in the saloon of the baths of Gabrielle d'Es- 
trées. It is vexatious, that after having caught 
a glimpse at this original and fruitful manner 
"lin^ his subject,^aint*Foix should have 
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abandoned it to exhaust himself in endless dis- 
sertations upon the Metemfiaychons^ the re&gion 
of the Indian Lingamistea^ and the moraU of 
Mahometans^ all of them matters which had 
nothing to do with the Pont-au-Change and the 
Place-Royale. There might be, in my opinion, 
a history of Paris more curious and more phi- 
losophical than that which shews us the princi- 
pal monumenis of this great city, as in theatres 
where time unceasingly renews the decora- 
tions and actors: this picture, the -fidelity of 
which should be Its chief merit, and which 
would require the most accurate research, 
would give birth to many singular coptrasts, 
and very odd coincidences.' At an epoch vrtien 
so many edifices rise froni ruins, when'so many 
palaces replace oid falling t|inements, and alter, 
if we may use t^e expression, the physiogno- 
my of this queen of citie^i I could wish ilmt 
we might find means to preserver all the valua-' 
ble traceswhfch fame has left iir these wrecks; 
I could wish that they did not take a single 
step without pointing out by an ^cription, 
well attested and ostensible, the place ^here 
any grand event happened, the house of any 
illustrious personage, the spot where the ashes 
of the great reposed. Several investigations of 
this kind have been gone into, but no woi% 
collecting them into one focus has ever j^eem 
produced. It is a shame to think that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred Parisians daily crossing 
the Court of the Saint-Chapelle are ignorant of 
the fact that Boiieau ^- hi9> youth inhabited a ' 
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garret within its bounds; that Racine lo^ed in 
the Rue des Maçons» on the site where novr 
atands the house, No. i 7. 

Thanks to St. Evremont, who so accurately 
designated it, some persons can still discover the 
Address of Ninon, in the Rue des Tournellcs; 
but there are very few who could point out to 
a stranger the hotel in the Rue de Bêtizy» 
where Adnoiral Coligny was assassinated, and 
thft other hotel of Carnavalet, rendered so ee^ 
lebrated by Madame de Sevigny, which is yet 
to be scan in the R*ue Culture-Sainte -Catherine, 
No. 2f , just on the spot where ihe Constable 
de Clisson, was attacked b^ the murderers hired 
by l^ierré de Craon. How many remarkable 
«oincidehces would occur in examining thoi 
changes which the ^me place has experienced ! 
The frequenters of the TivoB ^* Hiver have no 
sisspicion that theydfpce in the house in which 
died Jeanne ^'Albret, the mother of a gooA 
king'; a tsgc-gatherer of the DroitB^efmia would 
not givet himself any trouble were he told that 
he to-day prised an account of tobacco in th^ 
eating-room of the Constable Anne de Mont- 
morency ; and this fishmonger would have a 
hearty hiugh next Sunday on «^oing to see thQ 
Médian malgré lidy if she knew that it was pér- 
#trmed in the market of Saint Joseph on the 
very spot wiiere Molière was interred. Th» 
examjpde has b^n set by M. Caili^va : We owe 
to this academician the bust and inscription 
which consecrate the house under the piazzas« 
where 4he immortal att^r of the Tartyfe and 
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the J)>Gaanthrofi€ was born. To revive or to 
preserve so many precious memorials of which 
the tradition is every day becoming lost, it' 
would be desirable that well informed men, 
invested with the character of pufcfic officers, 
should be authorised to take cognizance of the 
original title-deeds of all private property. I 
am sure that there is not an old building in this 
vast metropolis, respecting which they would 
not make some discovery more or less inter- 
esting. The following is the foundation for 
my opinion. 

When we Jive to old age, it generally hap- 
pens that we fall into some inheritance. About 
three or four years ago I had bequeathed to me 
a very old house in the Rue dès Arciêy the title- 
deeds of which were presented to me in a thi 
casei' which I have latety Ipd occasion to open, 
in order to elucidate a dispute respecting a par- 
ty-wall. Among all Ae rollbish of waste paper, 
ïjulveriserf or turned yellow by |ime, I found a 
number of contracts of sale, by means of which 
I was enabled to scrape ' a sort of acquaintance 
with all the proprietors who had been my pre- 
decessors. The most ancient of these is a Ni- 
cholas Rondelet, Steward to King Charles the 
Fifth, from whom I learn that the Rue dçs 
Areis, called in his time the Hue des ^5«fz,was 
formerly denominated Vicus des Arsionibr0^ 
and that it received this name in consequence 
of the houses having been bijrnt by the Nor-* 
mans in 886. (How itkuch is this etymology 
-superior to that of th£ Sicur de Laujnoy, who 
, ^2 
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derives ihe apficllatiim of Jmz from the Am^ 
rian9f.whOy as he says, traded to Paris,— -God 
knQWs in what epoch !) Sut he this as It may, 
the Steward Rondelet, in 139S, sold our house 
to Jean De Rieux, Maréchal of France ; it 
reached at this sera the Apogee of ità glory, 
and remained in this family under the title of 
the *Hotel de Rieuxj till the year 1 588, when it 
vas purclmsed hy a Spanish captain, who resi- 
4ed in Paria at the perbd of the League. This 
D<4)le Castilian was killed in an action with the 
royal army, and |he house sold to a Squire of 
JMadanift de I^Iotitpensiery whose widow surren» 
dered it hy agreement to a young Serjeant of 
Louis XIII., who disposed of i( to a Frankfort 
Jew, for money to pay his warlike equipments. 
ft was next bought by a citixen of. Paris, who 
reckoned in his oup familf two hundred Vears 
of shrievalqr, in virtue of which title fancying 
himself obliged to ^take part in the war of L^ 
Fronde, he oi« morning after breakfasting wiUi 
his family, toot his matchlock, and went to be 
killed by chance on the 2d of July, 1652, in 
combat ^ the Faubourg Saint'Antoinc. La 
Porte, Valet-de-Chambre to Louis XIV., pur- 
chased this house from the children of the 
warlike sheriff. He resided in it many years, 
and gave it as a dowry to his daughter, who 
"•carried an Auditor of Accounts. The Au- 
ditor sold it to buy another in the Marais^ at 
tliat time the teliionable quarter. After this, 
our -house changi^d its master four times in 
three, months, and finiUJy came into the pos- 
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se^&ieii of one of my grand-aunts, whose last 
Bon on dyi«jy left it to me. 

^ince the date of my becoming owner of tbU 
venerahie tenement, it never entered into my 
head to pay it a visit : I have a principal ioca- 
Utére*j to whose superintendance I trust these 
affarrs. This occupation of principal Locataire 
is a profession truly Parisian. More than three 
thousand individuals, who have no other means 
of existence than to act between the proprietor 
and the tenants of a house, through thiî» am- 
l^yment acquire incomes» aetne of them very 
conaidembie* My principal Loçatairt^ all at- 
lomey as he was^ took but little more than 
his proper charges on the rent of UOO francs 
-«vhich we gained tt>gether on the general oc- 
cupation of the house. His death has bdin-'a 
soai^ce of tribulations to %ib. For six montlis 
i iiave heard of nothing but arrears 4>f rent, of 
Marningfc^of doors Ind windows in want of re- 
çatrs.-^The produce of the building does not 
do more th«in pay the expenses which it costs 
me. Yesterday, the bailiff comes to me for his 
fees for recovering from a tenant in <arrear ; to- 
day, the glazier calh for his hill; to-morrow, 
it will be a poor devil who lodges in a garret, ' 
towhom I must notimly give leave todepart free- 
ly, because he has not the means^f laying, but 
to whom I must absolutely lend some mon^, 
before he goes, to enable him tb remove ! In 
this labyrinth of tiresome b^^iness, where I 

• A so^ of agent. * 
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learn nothing, and where I would be troubled 
ever to learn any thin^, how much do I admire 
the spirit of order and firmness of the deceased, 
who certainly displayed in the administration 
of three houses of the Rue des Arcis (for he 
was also principal Locataire for the two houses 
adjoining mine) tnore talent and a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with financial calculations 
than would have sufiiced for the government 
of a province. 

Well convinced that I had no other resource 
left to avoid being ruined by having become a 
proprietor, but to take personal cognizance of 
the charges and emoluments attendant upon 
my property, I at last determined on examin- 
ing my house from the cellar to the garret, and 
visiting every one of my tenants. Accompa- 
nied by a solicitor ^nd an architect, I took a 
coach one day last week,^and bent my course 
to the Rue des Arcis. ' , 

Nodting can be less imposing than the façade 
of this ancient habitation of a Maréchal of 
France. The door of a very narrow passage, 
and the two little shops With which it is flank- 
.ed, have evidently been taken from a coach en- 
trance, of which the roof and gothic ornaments 
are yet visible. The shop on the right is oc- 
cupied by a wine-merchant, and that on the left 
by a fruiterer. A coach stopping at this place, 
where probably never coadi stopped before in 
the memory o# man, produced a sensation in 
the Ifouse which was still further augmented 
by the discovery thai tl^ vehicle contained the 
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fnbprietor. The portress, to give herself an 
air of businessy which her appearance too evi- 
dently belied, came to receive me with a besom 
in her hand. The fruiterer and wine^mercbant 
ran, the one to engage me to look at the cellar, 
the vault of which was cracked, and the other 
to beg of me to allow him a shed, of which he 
stood in need to lodge four .of his youngest 
children. 

I entered the wine*merchant's where I found 
many ticket-porters and soxpie masons seated 
round a tab)e, and breakfasting with a good ap- 
petite on a bit of household bread, a little cheese, 
some duck's eggs, and a few pints of a small 
claret. The wine -merchant and the fruiterer 
thus played into one another's hands : the wine 
of the one prontoted the sal%pf the egf^s and Ma^ 
roller cheese of his neighbour, who, in requital, 
sent him bis customers to buy wine. After 
receiving the compliments of the wifi«-mer- 
chant and his family, and of two or three coach- 
men, who were drinking a glass of brandy at 
the counter, I despatched the architect to in* 
apect the cellar, and give orders for the neces- 
sary repairs. While he was gone, I entered a 
little dark hole dignified with the name of a 
chamber, and questioned the portress, as tq the 
situation, physical and moral, of every iahalii% 
tant of the house. .. 

Of all the fair means which %curious person, 
whojps no JOevil u/iOn two Sticks tn his ssl^ice, 
may employ, to become speedily acquainted 
vfith the. entire news bf any part of Parb, an 
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at the Ghrands-Marroniers, without the repn'ta* 
tioQ of Mademoiselle Bobtnet eveu incuriing 
the slightest stain. 

The other portion of the first floor is occu- 
pied by a dyer» whose wife presented herself 
before xne, and drowned a futile request in a 
deluge of words, with no other object but to 
divert the conversation which my Solicitor in 
vain attempted to introduce on the subject of 
three quarters rent in arrear, which the lady 
did not take into her account» While she 
spoke^ her husband in a cafTof blue cotton, and 
with his naked arms of the same colour, was 
stirriivg a decoction of madder in a caldron, to 
dye a piece of Merino stuff) in the Cachemire 
fashion. The steam from the caldron was any 
thing but agreeable ; I endured it with pain ; 
the wicked dyer observed this, and found mean» 
by stirring his lie with more ardour, to prevent 
me from taking any part in the discusaioii. I 
left the Solicitor to bicker it out vnth the dyer, 
and mounted myself to the second siory. 

The two principal occupants of thi^ Boor, 
which comprises four rooms, arc a .German 
bootmaker and a Prussian maker of instruments. 
Bound to each other by ties of the closest 
frioDdship, they pass one part of the week in 

working, and the other in tippling together 

While I was conversing with them about a 
communii$ation-door which they desired to have 
opened; a musician of the ball-room In St. 
Martin's square, c^me to for a violoncello which 
he had lent them. It was- taken from the top 
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of the old press, where it had beea exiled for 
three months, to the great satisfaction of a fa* 
mily of mice, who had taken up their abode ia 
the interior of the instrument, and who evacu- 
ated the place on the first summons with the 
most ludicrous celerity. Tlie owner of the vio- 
loncello did not think the matter so pleasant 
as it appeared to us, and began a dispute with 
the instrument-maker, which was only termin« 
ated by tiie interference- of the Commissary of 
Police. * 

On the same staircase lodged a Clerk to the 
Port-au*vins, husbsmd to a fish-vender In the 
Market dcB Innocente. Both these persmis 
were, at the period of my visit, at their posts, 
and the care of thç house was left to their eldest 
daughter, a girl of twelve years of age. Four 
Uttle 'Creatures/ seated on the ground round a 
great dMi, were gaily devourhtg a soup, or ra* 
U)er a mash of potatoes, while their sister, who 
was washing in a corner, surveyed them with 
all the tenderness and aH the authority of a 
mother* I amused myself for à few moments 
with contemplating this domestic scene, worthy 
of the i^ncil of Gretise. The mother re- 
turaed) saluted me with a frank and lively po« 
litemss, and, after caressing her children, giv- 
ing each a long bunch of Burgundy grapes^ she 
turned to me to tell me of the hardneêa of the 
times, of a disorder to which her husband was 
eu^ect, of the bankruptcy which had com||elI*- 
ed hifti to relinquish a large house he haérKir* 
nisiied, and fimiih«d by obtaining from m^ 

Vol. II. 
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contrary to the advice of my eouij^ly a dimi- 
nution upon the new lease which I agreed to 
grant. 

Scenes of another kind awaited me on the 
third floor, where I have fof tenants, persons 
who were certainly never destined to meet on 
this stage. One of the two households is that 
of a modeller of fig^ures in plaster; he vfaa sift* 
tng at the moment we entered, and the door 
was no sooner opened than we were enveloped 
in a tloud of white dust which choaiced us, and 
in an instant changed the c^at of my solicitor 
from the black which it Was before, into a 
strange mis^ure of mouse-colour and grey.— 
Through this atmosphere of alabaster we dis- 
covered at the bottom t)f the chamber, some- 
thing like what is represented as ombres in the 
opera, two children' who were ftioving about a 
silken sieve, while their mother pounded lumps 
of plaster upon the floor with^a mallet. The 
portress took the opportunity to suggest the 
removal of these tenants, who degraded the 
house, and of whom all the'others bitterly com- 
plained. These complaints gave rise to a ter- 
rible squabble between her and the modeller; 
and their voices, equally shrill, were mingled 
with fits of coughing, stimulated by the quan- 
tities of dust, which they swallowed whenever 
they opened their mouths to speak. The iaUer 
with his modelling tool in his hand, nearly 
ftrateied himself in endeavouring to tell ua in 

«^f;„ ^^'^''^ " *^*^ ^"^ "^^^ ^^ ^•timable artist, a 
fiauve (U B^logna^ a pupU of Canova," (wtose 
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chisel it is most probsble he never sharpened). 
In his gesticulfltionsrthe arm of the Bolognese 
came too nearly into contact vith the nose of 
the irascible portress, who put herself into a 
fencing posture with the handle of her besom^ 
but not without causing notorious damage to 
the busts of Cicero and Demosthenes. The 
mfe and children of the Mallttë^ to revenge the 
injury done to their &ther in the persons of 
the Greek and Roman Orators, made some 
wrecks of the Apollo and a Gladiator fly at the 
head of the lady |^rtress. God knows where 
the havock would'^liave stopped» if my selicitor, 
whom both parties challenged «to be a witness 
for them, had not interfered to put an end to 
the fray. The portress insisted on compensa- 
tion for the blows she had received» and the 
modeller demanded payment for his broken 
plasters. One point he chiefly enforced, and 
that was» to piK>ve to me in his gibberish, that 
•in the country of the arts» genius ought not to 
be compelled to fulfil its pecuniafy stipulations ; 
that he had not wherewithal to pay his rent» 
and that he «ould not quit the premises unless 
I would give him sixty francs and let him go. 
«* You shall lose nothing by me,*' added he 
- proudly» <^ for I engage to acquit myself before 
the expiration of six months, by modeilingyour 
bust in terra cofa for the ensuing exhibition» 
and according to a new mode which I have very 
lately invented.'* What could I do bett^ than 
close with this proposition I Although I might 
disttain and sell all that he possessed^ (not even 
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exceptiiiç tlie Mbe m fdaater^ wfcicb be has ex- 
posed for six jrears at the corner of the Rue Saint 
Florentin) the produce would not defray the 
expenses of the process, and I might stand a 
chance of some day seeing myself parodied in 
the Saloon, as agreeably as I have been at the 
Vaudeville. 

The portress, whose good-will I had secured 
by dûs attention, requested me in a low v<»ce 
to go alone lo the persons who occufued the 
only lodging of consequence, which remained 
for me to see. I was alffady inclined to do 
this, ftoxù an air of exterior propriety, for which 
the habitations of my other tenants did »>t pre- 
pare me. The little door painted grey, the 
straw mat, the slate in p'frame on which to write 
addresses, the bell with a deer*s-foot pull ; all 
these things appeared to be of good augury. I 
rung — a very sweet voice demanded— <* Whoi% 
there?*' I mentioned my name, and the door 
opened. If I had been <mly forty years younger, 
I should prd>ably have been struck by one of 
those thunderclaps, which heroes of romance 
never escape at the first ûght of a girl oi fifteen, 
who appeared to receive me, and whose modest 
demeanor, and ravishing beauty compelled the 
highest admiration. Thanks to the Para-toQ- 
neite,* which time has given me, I got e£P for 
a very agreeable surprise, and I did not stam- 

.* This whimsical compound is formed after the 
fashion of para-plujé and paca-sol» bet parO'ihundeT 
c^d scarciely do ror tranaUtioa. 
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mer at all* in requesting this young lady to in« 
form her mother, that I desired to speak with 
her. She left me in the anti-room while she 
went to deliver my message. 

This chamber was the largest of the three» 
of which the lodging consisted. It was easy to 
see from the manner in which it was furnished» 
that it served alternately as a working-room» a 
dining-room» and a drawing-room. A small pal- 
let of earthen- ware ; a round table, upon which 
Vicre ranged some little piecesof cambric cut into 
various shapes and shells full of cdlours ; a piano- 
forte ; a little portable book-case hung in acomer» 
and some vases of 'flowers, comprised the move- 
ables of this chamber» over which, an attention 
to order» good taste, and the luxury of neatness» 
shed a degree of elegance «not easily to be de- 
scribed. Itis a common saying, " tell me your 
comfiant/y and I will tell you what you are ;'* we 
might pronounce with as much truth» <' tell me 
what you read, and I will tell you what you 
are.^' On looking into the little library of my 
amiable tenants, I discovered that it contained 
the Petit'Caremcy Télémaque^ the tragedies of 
Kacine, those of Voltaire, the HenriadCy the Ge- 
nius of Christianity, Paul et Virginie^ and the 
Tales of Madame Cotin : I therefore concluded, 
conformably to a system of which I may per- 
haps one day develope the theory, that Madame 
Dervas (the lady who inhabits these apartments) 
was of distinguished birth ; that she had a strong 
* mind» liable to confound its sentiments with its 
opinions -, that she had met great misfortunes» 
* O 2 
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to which low wa» no f trangcr, and that shp 
sought ill religion to sustain her resolutiont 
md perhaps even to palliate her error#. Should 
my conjectures be verified, it will offer me an 
occasion for again trosp^saiog on n^y readers 
with tl^ «tory of two persons for whojm I i»ay, 
without Gomçûtti^g myself, ayow that I fcel the 
most lively interest. 

Madame Dervas appeared with hjpr datightert 
.and- her deportment striking for its dignity, 
pc^iteoess, ^nd reserve, connrmed me in ^hc 
fiivourable ÎOT>re8sion I had received hiefpre 
seeing her. I ejcpressed to her, much less 
energetically than t wished, how much plea- 
sure it afforded mo to reqkon her apnong 
the number of my l;enants, and begged her 
to inform »e ^f tlji^re was any , thing vhich, as 
proprietor of the man^iop, I co^ld do to reç- 
4en her habitation more agreeable. On thank- 
ing me inuhe most gracipus manner, she an- 
nounced, with an expression of regret, the in- 
tention she entertained of lea^d||g her lodgings. 
I requestedto know the cause of this resolution, 
and I was glad to learn that it was nothing 
more than the inconveniency sh^ e;j:perienced 
from her neighbours. " They are honest peo- 
ple,** ad<}ed she, " but the trade they carry on 
is a little noisy, and. the artificial fipwors whi^h 
my daugnter and I make, agree very ill with 
the plaster powder which our neighbour sends 
^s,and which penetrates through every thing/' 
I hastened to expedite the rernoyal of the Bo- 
tçignese artist, and was carried so far by my 
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«eal, as to engage not to let his apartment to 
any but a tenant» whose, vicinity should be 
agreeable. 

After a few moments conversation on the ob- 
jtct of my visit, I endeavoured in the most 
adroit way I could devise, by enlarging i^on my 
own private affairs, to provoke Madame de Der- 
vas to ft confidence, which she avoided with 
great dignily, without seeming to think herself 
lowered l;iy the species of interest which was 
the only excuse for my indiscretion* I depart- 
ed) solicitiog permbsion to renew my caU ; it 
wa^ grantep, and .fpt I may more frequently 
have an opportunity to av^il myself of it, I have 
a mmd to keen a little lodging for myself in ray 
house of the ^ue des Jrcfs: ' . 
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THE BALCONY OF THE OFE&A. 

Vera iacessa potuit Dea. 

ViBon. 

I KNEW m my youth a» old Procurator of 
Parliament, (so rich as to be able to leave his 
study at two o*clock to the care of an upper 
clerk) w'ho found it moffe agreeable to lead the 
life of a l.ad, at the age of sixty-four, than to 
place himself, bifbhelor-like) Under llminterest- 
ed guidance of a govjemcss. 'ïhis Procurator, 
vhom I yet see, and who woald not have been 
uglier than other people, but for the enormous 
size of his nose, never failed, immediately after 
dinner, to take his cup of c^ee at Procope's, 
where he was the drainatic oracle. Thence he 
went to the Cofnedie-Français, where he was 
sure to be found every evening in the pit, near 
the railii^ of the orchestra, to which be fasten- 
ed a little woodvn stool, which served him, if 
not to sit upon, at least to rest on between the 
acts. 

This ancient amateur, of a more correct taste 

^»d more cultivated mind than at that period 

belonged to his brethren of the long robe, had 

' his meny^ry stored with a prodigious imlnber 
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of theatrical «oeçdote^ idiiçli he told to admi- 
ration, and from wbj(çli ^e Abbe dje la Porte» 
with whom be was intimate, baa gathered tbja 
best part.. of hi\ collection of anecdotes since 
published. M. Duvivier (for that was his 
nameO had seen three generations of tragic 
queens pass a^ay b^fqre^hiji çjres. He reniem- 
bered Madame iQi?«;narç«i he was present when 
Mademoiselle Lecouvreur^ took leave of the 
stage ; and he divided his afiectiops between 
Madeinoiselles Clairon dsxà Dupienil. We were 
always sure to sQf him eotejr in excessive ill- 
humour when a prMuction of Co^oeille or Ra- 
cioci^ by chance, failed to attract a crowded 
house. He then railed bitterly against the bad 
taste of the age and the folly of his.contempo- 
rarieSf «^d maintained with i^ sçrt of fury, that 
every rns^i whose mmd was npt ^liepated, ou^ht 
to ejDJoy the same pleasure ip the hundredth rc- 
preisentation of Cinna as in. th^ first. , ' * 
Ax the other end of the (ablf , as if to serve 
for a balance to me Pro|]^rator;.8|t.the Cheva- 
lier de Marenoy, a r^tif^d. officer, wl^ose en« 
thusiasm for the opera .was açt.le^s ardent nor 
less exclusive than that of M. Duvivier for the 
Comédie-Français. Tl^is ;dis8imilarity in their 
tastes, imparted to the antipaithy which they en- 
tçirtained against each other, the character .of 
the utmost hatred. . They deligbtçd ii^.dispu- 
tation, and often maintained the pre-eminence 
of Aeir favoui&tç spectacles with all the bigot- * 
ted tage of -two sectaries of diff<|rent religions, 
wMsh they sUU further resemble^ in the rnanin 
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of proselytism. The Victoiy was a long time 
doubtful, and was adjudged to those who could 
carry off the greatest number of associates to 
the Café Procofie^ or the Café MUtgire in the 
Rue Saint» Honor €y nearly opposite the Palais- 
Boysd) where the opera-house then stood. Of 
all his partisans, the one whom the Chevalier 
Marency loved imost, was a young Marquis of 
Bressac, who had recently quitted the hotel of 
the pages, to enter that of the musqueteers. 
This gentleman, who was very fond of music, 
bad the misfortune to take lessons in singing 
from a Buffo of the name of Manelli, who came 
to Paris with the first ultramontane troop whom 
we saw in this capital. This choice of an Ita- 
lian master was singularly displeasing to the 
Chevalier, and M. de Bressac lost his affections 
for ever, by one day declaring << that the Italian 
music was much finer than the French, and 
that he only went to the opera for the sake of 
the dance." So horrid a blasphemy gave the 
signal for a dreadful civil war, which lasted 
half a century, and of' which it was more easy 
to foresee the result than to assign the termi- 
nation. The Chevalier harangued in the green- 
room and'saloons; in favour of his friends A/on- 
donville^ Fouquety and Rameau; the Marquis 

. emulated him in extolling also in the saloons 
and under the trees of the Palais-Roya^ the 
Scarlatiy the Leo^ the Durante / and the animo- 
«ity between the two champions rose to such a 
pitch, that they forsook the Balcony of the 

'*t>perat wbere it was impossible for them to 
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meet together without quarrelling^ and with 
their separate friends, established themselvea 
at the opposite extremities of the Orchestra: 
the Marquis de Bressac under the queen's box» 
and the Chevalier Marency under that of the 
Idng, whence is derived the phrase of the 
queerCs corner^ and the king^a corner^ being the 
places where the two armies had their head 
quarters, and the commanders assembled their 
suff. 

Pamphlets were the first weapons to which 
they had recourse. Marency employed young 
Patu to compose the Adieux de Goût, (fare- 
wells of taste) against the Italian Buffos. This 
criticism replete with sense, attic salt, and 
spirit, caused a duel to be fought between him 
and thç Marquis de Bressac^ in which the young 
author received a thrust of a sword, which a 
few years after consigned him to the grave. 
Next year Grimm published his P^ftV Pi^ofihcte 
against the Ramistes ; and the Letter of Rous» 
seau on the French music was the brand which 
enveloped both cornent of the Opera in flames. 
When the storm was at its height, the men of 
sense, the real amateurs who wanted only goett 
music without troubling themselves about the 
name of the composer, took refuge in the Bal* 
cony as in a place where they might observe 
the signs of the times, and count the ship« 
wrecks. From this epoch we may date the 
eclat and influence of the Balcony of the Ofiera^ 
which enjoys at this theatre the privile.e(e which 
the pit usurps at the others; of pronovncin^p 
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final sentence on the merits of pièces and per- 
formers. 

The Chevalier died; thesmaOt^uccesswliich 
attended the Armide of Lully on its last revival, 
accelerated his fate. The General of the 
'Queen's Comer having no lodger any rival in 
tiie opposite party worthy of his prowess, like 
another Montécucull after the death of Turen- 
ne, abandoned the command 6f his forces» and 
returned to bis place in the Balcon]^, of which 
the President de Miremont and the BaUU l>es« 
cares were then the most remarkable and con- 
stant fi*equenters. The former came there to 
deplore the loss of Mademoiselle Prévost, of 
whom he had been for tirenty years something 
mpre than the admirer, and to whose memory 
Mademoiselle ♦ f » * had, as report goes, the 

tlory of rendering him faithless. The prade 
allé, of old the object of the fiTailli's tenéer 
cares^ was till the theme of his praise ; but as 
li^e was ruined by lier, he did not think himself 
bound to repeat the eulogies which Voltaire had 
bestowed upon his vertu. Mademoiselles Lany 
aild Allard were already the delight of llié 
Opera, and particularly of M. M. de Bressac 
and de Luxembourg. When yet yoitf^» I left 
Paris, to which I did not return for five or six 
years. I remained a very short 'while, and 
other travels which ensued and occupied a more 
cxteiided period, finished by rendering me 
an entire stranger to the new generations of 
actors, dancers, and spectators, who succeeded 
èach<^erjd^e Opera during my longabsence» 
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tilt) at last, tMe lapse of time efTaced from my 
memory e?en the names of the persons in^hose 
remembrance was intertwined with the recol- 
lections of my earliest years i an uneiicpected 
circumstance recalled them to my mind. 

I went a few days ago to the Opera, to SC6 
jtrtrnde^ and took my favourite place on the 
right side of the Balcony. Near me, on the 
same bench) sat a man about my own age, whose 
blae eoaty buttoned from top to bottom, little 
plaihed stock, and buckle borrowed from the 
cavalry fashion^ proclaimed him to be an old of- 
ficer. With his crutch-headed cane betweeti 
his legs, he appeared to be listening to the con^^ 
versation of thoSe around him ; and, in the visi- 
ble and impatient displeasute which it caused 
him, he evc^ty moment opened and shut a tor- 
toise-shell snuif-box, which helield in his hand, 
turning each time to the side on which I was, 
to address him^f to me. I have not forgot 
one word of our conversation, and for the sake 
of exactitude I shall copy out the first part of it, 
by way of lii&logue : 

TAe Stranger. « In your time and mine. Sir, 
(for I believe we date from the same era) peo- 
ple did not utter such foolish impertinence ir\ 
so loud a tone of voice, nor did they come to 
the Balcony of the Opera in boots with switch- 
es in their hands ?" , ^ 

T/ie Hermit, « They dressed better, but they 
sometimes reasoned as badly." 

The Stravger, " It is six and thirty years 
since I set my foot in the Opera* ntwe.« I was 

Vot.M. *P . 
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here for the last time in 1777, the day of the 
first representation of this very Jtrmide of the 
Chevalier Gluck, which I found, let me tell 
you, far inferior to that of Lully/^ 

The Hermit, " If you have lost your preju- 
dices you will now judge differently."» 

The Stranger, *' How divinely Mademoiselle 
Fel sang the admirable duet in the fifth actt" 

The Hermit, " You have behind yoU M. de 
L • • ♦, who will not suffer you to forget the 
impression which Mademoiselle Arnould pro- 
duced in the same duet^ in which you are about 
to hear an actress who surpasses both the one 
and the other." 

The Stranger, " *Tis little matter after all ; 
for I will say to you what I said in this same 
place half a century ago ; there is no music like 
the Italian muai^ and I only cofne here for the 
dance** 

The Hermit. " You bring to my recollection 
at this moment the grand cpntention of the Buf- 
foons, who * » ♦ * * *." 

The Stranger, « For fear you topic any con- 
cern in it, you ought to be apprised that you 
are speaking to the Marquis de Bressac." 

[As I have no intentioA of spinning out the 
recollections of this comedy, Ï make a present 
to my readers of ** fVhat can that Be you I Hov? 
hafipens it ! By what chance .'" and twenty other 
exclamations, which mean nothing more than 
that people have lost sight of eac^ other for a 
long time, and are very mucli surprised at 
meeting a|^ain.J 
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l%e Marguiê. " We were just speakinfç of 
Mademoiselle Fel. You remember that Des* 
mahis, when at supper with me, made the verse 
in which he called that Armide a Sorceress.'* 

The Hermit. « I also remember that Grimm 
wished to fight a duel with him, in the hope of 
touchimg the heart of the unfeeling beauty, and 
that he was answered by the verse of Regnard, 

" Q'uD amant mort pour nous, nous mettrait en cré- 
dit!" 

The Marquiê, " You breakfasted with me 
and the lusty Fargenville on the day when 
Barthe read to us his famous Règlement which 
made so much noise in the.jGrreen-Room. 

The Hermit. " It is indisputably the finest 
pi«>ce of humour that has be«;^ written on the 
Opera." 

Here tlie curtain dcew up, and the perform- 
ance commenced.. Every point, every actor 
became the subject of a .discussion for us be- 
tween the acts. At the close of' th^ second, 
the Marqdis confessed that there was no seri* 
4%us Opera which could fairly be compared to 
this Masterpiece. 

Obliged to acknowledge th^ the Frenth' 
Opera had, improved prodigiously both with 
respect to the music and execution, he wanted, 
by way of compensation, to extract from me a 
confession j^^at the 4iincing bad wonderfully de- 
generated; ^Mt it was. Dow^ confined to the art 
of multiplying pir^ouettes ; that aH- the kinds 
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yiere confounded ; and that c?çn In the /«ij^- 
character (the only kind that had been presery- 
çd) there ^^as nothing that could stand in com- 
parison with Mademoiselle Guinard. I was 
going 10 reply to him by citing, in comaion 
with all Paris, the elegant precision, the deco- 
rum, the admirable finish of the dance of Ma- 
dame Gardel ; the exquisite grace of Made- 
moiselle Bigottini ; when Mademoiselle Gosse- 
Un mude her ai>pearitnce. I never saw conver- 
sion niore rapid, nor assertion more speedily 
refuted. The Nestor of the Balcony was open- 
ing his mouth to teU me that the arms of this 
young dancer were a littlp too long» at the mo- 
ment she opened them with an inexpressible 
charm, which did not suffer him to cl<^e hia 
first idea in words. Hia adn^iration increased 
at every s^ep» auevery movement of the mo- 
dern Terpsichore, and was manifested l^ ex** 
clamations which, happily for him, Jfiere lest 
^mid the tumult of applauae with which the 
theatre respunded* . The^Mlrquis is not mere- 
ly a simpje amateur of the art of dancing ; he is 
an able connoisseur, and with this tit*, his opi- 
nion of ib^e talents of Mac^naoiselle Gosselin 
ought to have some weight. 

vit is im];|osiible, if we belie«e«hira, to unite 
m a higher degree all the qualiûeetrvhicb con- 
stuute aperfect Cancer 3 aaextrenal lightness; 
an immoveable ateadiness^ which alway<s makes 
her mistress of the point qf termioatioa in the 
Jjost rapid mowm»nts, when «d hov «he 
pieases J ^ ^^^^ ^^g^ happily combined of 
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Strength and skill ; but, above all, a flexibUity, 
an enchanting negligence, which gives the 
dance ^a character of inimitable voluptuousness. 
I am convinced of the truth of all the Mar- 
quis said ; but I did not exclaim one atom the 
less about the decline of spirit and taste, on ob« 
servin$^ that the poetry of Quinault and the mu- 
sic of Gluck, executed with rare perfection by 
Nourrit and Madanie Branchu, obtained less 
applause and excited less enthusiasm than a 
single dance of Mademoiselle Gosselki. 
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A YOtJITG MAM 8 DAY. 

Most times, the greatest art is to comply 
In gvMting that which justice may deny. 

* KiKO. 

La jeunesse doit regarder devant, et la Tieillesse 
derrière eoi. 

MomcAiGsnu 

To be a Me^or is a noble employment 
Sow many old men eonceive themselves called 
upon to perform that ofifice» without w^y other 
qualification ' than their age ! It is true that 
Minerva when she accoipptnied Teleraacbus, 
put on a grey beard^ but this beard concealed 
her wisdom : in these days we should be often 
deceived,- if we trusted to ^oe. It is not the 
ambidon of m^dntaioing a paradox» that induces 
me to assert that for some yean past, there has 
been, between the old and the yo|fig men, a 
complete esK^haqge of their good and bad qua- 
lities, of their virtues and their vices ; an ex- 
change so radical, as to render it difficult to 
"knçvr. an old man from a young one, except by 
the colour of his hair and thç manner of bis re- 
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cetUtîon amoug women. I could cite as many 
cases of young men who are morosC} prudent» 
circumspect) and selfish» as of old ones, who are 
giddy ) extravagant) dissolute» and indiscreet. 
This exchange of qualities has produced cari- 
catures equally ridiculous, whether considered 
in a physical or moral point of view. It is a 
singular reproach to make to a young man of 
the present day> to say that he is too prudent» 
and yet that reproach may he often justly ap- 
plied. The foresight of fathersnever had fewer 
obstacles! to overcome from the passions of 
their sons. A modern young man may safely 
be admitted into tlie family consultations, whe- 
ther the object of them be to choose for him a 
profession or i^ wife. It is astonishing with 
what calmness and accuracy he will calculate 
the advantages of the one» and the portion of 
the other. Be not- under any apprehension that 
love will blind, or that enthusiasm^will mislead 
him. The young men of the present day know 
as well as their grandfathers how to guard 
themselves against all illusions of that kind. 
They are not old enough ta have any recollec- 
tion» but they already have experience. At 
twenty years of age, they have no linger aoy 
passions, and thCy have got the |;out. If I am 
not very nil|ch disposed to admire this gfeen 
maturity ojTour juvenile ^ace,^I look with con- 
tempt on thosA old men, who endeavour to pro- 
long the appearances of youth, at the expense 
of general esteem and consideration. The lit- ' 
^e respect which is txqw paid to old a^e,' has 
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been cited, and with reason, as a proof, of the 
decline of public manners. But our attention 
is not sufficiently directed to those examples 
which serve as excuses, or at least as pretexts 
for these violations of public morality. The 
scandal of the profliiçate life of one old man has 
a much more powerful effect upon public man- 
ners than the dissoluteness of an hundred young^ 
ones. The authority of age is felt, even in the 
very contempt which it draws upon itself. The 
proof of this truth, founded upon a notorious 
fact, and one in which I, am personally interest- 
ed,' will lead me, though in an inverted sense, 
from the object which I proposed, I will begin 
without further preamble. 

I have à distant relation who calls me cou- 
sin, (the title of grand uncle would be more 
appropriate) whom I have already introduced 
to my readers, under the name of Erneat dc 
Lallé* He es a captain of hussars, carries his 
arm in a sling, wears a cross at hisbufton hole, 
has 25,000 francs a year to spend; in a word, 
he has all the qualities which JuHd D*Etang^i 
requires in a lover. All these advantages are 
quite enough to enable him to pass the leave of 
absence wliich he has obtained for the recovery 
of his health, agreeably at Paris, and to give a 
great deal of uneasiness to a tendet'and very 
economical father, who lives eighty-four leagues 
from the capitaf. Invested as it were by power 
pf attorney, with a part of his authority, I was 

• In^ paptr orftitted in ihfs selection.— T^. 

4 . 
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Uound, according to my instraetions, to receive 
every eight days a visit from Ernest, to make 
liim give me an exact account of his expenses, 
and to sanction them by my signature, before 
lie could draw for any money ; and I was further 
requested, in case of the least negligence or 
misconduct on his part, immediately to apprise 
his father. Thus, was this captain of hussars 
expected to live at Paris like a young student 
in college ; my relation however, is not of the 
number of those Catoi'a, of whom I was just now 
complaining, and I neither expected, nor wish* 
ed to make him submit to so strict a regimen. 
Upon his first visit, we drew up a fresh con- 
vention, and modified some of the articles, in 
order to insure a more punctual performance 
of the remainder. During the first month he 
was tolerably faithful to his promise ; before the 
•Be of the second he had entirely forgot it. I 
therefore determined one night, |^hen I was 
i;oiBg to hfiûi to call upon hiia the next mom* 
ing, for the purpose of giving him a lecture. 
In ruminating however, upon the subject, my 
ideas insensibly took another turn, and while I 
was recapitulating the various complaints which 
I bad to make against him, I found \p the re- 
collection of my own youth, strong motives for 
granting tojiiim the |ame degree ai indulgence 
which I had often wished for myself. The con« 
sequence was, that I abandoned my plan of giv* 
ing him a lecture, and I ^ent out next morn* 
ing with the intention of paying my pupil a 
friendly visit, in whicii I proposed, to t^ke the 
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opportunity of remonstrating a little with liim 
upon his conduct, in order that I might not be 
thought to give up the imprescriptible ri$;ht of 
an old man. About eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, I reached the hotel JD'jîvrancàeay where 
the young gentleman lived. I asked for M. 
Ernest de LalU. " He is not at home/* 
f* What 1 is he gone out so early ?*' «< No, Sir." 
'* I understand you, he did not come home last 
night." '1 1 beg your pardon, Sir, he did." " Why, 
if he came home last night, and is not gone this 
morning, he must be at home now." " Never- 
theless, Sir, he is not ât home. In my quality 
of porter, I know no more, ^ut there is Henri, 
his Valei de Chambre ; you must get an expla- 
nation from him." I Uien addressed myself to 
Henri : " I want to speak to your master, and 
he wants to see me." " I know, Sir, but — Sir 

j ust at this moment—you see. Sir 

that — M. E|nest."— — " Why, Henri^ you are 
rather awkward and indiscreet for tlie valet de 
chambre of a young man of fashion ; go and tell 
your master that I will wait for him in the gar- 
den of the hotel." In about a quarter of an 
hour, I saw Captain £rnest arrive in his mom- 
inç pantalons, with a Spanish cap of black silk 
on his head. He ran to me with a smiling air, 
and after having made' some excuses for not 
having visited me for so^ long a time, he pro- 
ceeded to apologise for lioc receiving me in his 
apartment. " Sut . . ,,the weather was so fine, 
that he thought I should prefer chaltihg with 
him in the garden» and smoking an Hayannah 
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cygar, to being sfeut up in an excessively hot 
garret.** I thanked him with as much gravity 
as I could, for his kind attention, and accepted 
the cygar. We made some turns in the gar- 
den, and all his cajoling^ (of which I was not 
altogether the dupe,) did not prevent me from 
reproaching him for his conduct. He assured 
me that his mode of life was as regular as it 
was irreproachable ; and in order to enable me to 
judge for my «elf, he proposed that 1 should 
pass a whole day with him, and be a witness to 
the nature of his occupations and his pleasures, 
— in a word, of his daily life. "At what 
. o'clock," said I sfhiling, " shall we begin the 
day ?•* " From this very moment, if you please." 
I pretended not to notice a sign which Henri 
made to his master at the end of one of the 
-walks, and accompanied Ernest to his apart- 
ment. We agreed, that according to his usual 
practice, we should take an airing dn horseback 
before breakfast. While he was dressing, I 
amused myself with looking at some books that 
were lying upon the sopha ; he seemed to tri- 
umph in the satisfaction which was displayed in 
my countenance, as I opened successively vo- 
lumes of Montaigne, Voltaire, Polybius; he 
however, seemed a liije uneasy, wh«n he saw 
me take up, and examine with great attention, 
some fietites sfiiralea* noires en Jll de laiton^ 
auxquelles restaient attaches qtCélques cheveux 
blonds ;, but he soon reci»èred his composure^ 
on the Biipposiiion that I was ignorant of their 
use. Beiore we went out, he gave audience to 
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hifl tofwn tftilor, and his military tailor, the cele- 
brated. FTa/fÂer, of whom he (H^ered a new uni- 
forniy the price of which, was fixed for 2000 
livres. In the mean time I had sent home for 
my riding^ boots, which had not been removed 
fr#m their place ibr two years, and my old fash- 
ioned spurs. Ernest had provided for me a 
fine long tsdled cavalry horse, with A F«*ench 
troop saddle and splendid caparison. He 
mounted in the English fashion, a long, thin, 
short-tailed animal, which he called a race- 
horse. The finest horse in his stable was des^ 
tined, according to the modern custom, for the 
servant that attended us, Who wore a square 
cut tiding- frock and a leather belt round his 
waist. During our ride, which we extended a$ 
far as Rincyy we discussed the change wbich 
has taken place in the mode of moanting a 
horse ; and I forced my young companion to 
confess that*the 'wt of riding was now reduced 
to the mere object of speed, and that the for- 
eign innovations which had been introduced, 
(some of which, neverth^ess have their advan- 
tages) were made at the expense of grace, 
firmness and elegance. It was eleven o'clock 
when we alighted at the Café Tortoni to break- 
fast. The saloon of this cofiee^house has this 
peculiarity about it, that almost all the persons 
who assemble there, are..known to one another. 
It is a point of union, where there is so great a 
écrtainty of meeting #ie's acquaintance^ that a 
young man of fashion thinks he ought not to 
breakfast any where else. It is a kind of boir 
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ton to f^9.9ume tbe mi9)n.ers of a person accus- 
tomed to the place : therefore Ernest upon en- 
tering) 4id Qot fail to say a civil word to the 
young girl in the bar, to pay a compliment to 
Madame Tortoni upon her good looks, and tç 
call loudly lor Prévost. Préfost ! that Cory- 
pbeqs of .all tha waiters hi the world, whose 
zeal, address, and inconceivable activity cai^ 
only be equalled. by the elegance of his man- 
men^, and the e;ccessive politeness of his laur 
guage I While I took my cup of chocolate, and 
Ernest breakfasted, as people used to dine in 
my time, when they were very hungry, Gene- 
P^l p « • « vho 5at at the next table, was speakr 
ing ^bout fire-arm99 and particularly aboyt some 
that bad been newly invented by M. Pauly^ 
Ernest, who had just purchased a case of duel? 
ling pistols, and a fowling piece, thought pro- 
per to declaim against an invention, about which 
he bnew nothing. I remonstrated açaiost thj3 
French mania of decrying ounown jnTention» 
and observed that at least it would be &ir to 
examine before we decided. As we were not 
far from the Rue de trois Frères^ in which the 
manufactory of M. Pauly is situated, General 
F * * * offered to conduct us thither. After a 
very attentive e^^amination, and trial of his va* 
rious inventions, I left the place convinced that 
these fire-arms^ which would perhaps make the 
tour of Europe before th^y were adopted in 
France, ^vhere they were^ip vented, were as su-v 
perior to those now in use, as our present onesi 
arc to the match-locks of the âfleenth century* 
Vol. il Q 
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Ernest's gig waited for us at the comer of the 
Boulevarts, and the hour was approaching when 
he was expected at C barrier's, to play a match 
at Tennis, which had been arranged the pre- 
ceding evening, and in which some of the most 
distinguished pfayers, particularly M. De * * * * 
were engaged. I placed myself behind the nçts 
in the large gallery at the end, where I amused 
myself in counting the Chasses. Ernest dress- 
ed himself in the usual costume, in elastic pan- 
taloons, green slippers, &c. &c. Sec. In less 
than half an hour, he had lost between fifteen 
and twenty Napoleons; but according to his 
own account, he played remarkably well, and 
his loss was only attributable to his partner, I 
had resolved for one day to lead the life of a 
young man, and therefore I let him conduct ine 
to the Chinese baths, for ^is wound prevented 
him from going to the swimming school. We 
chose two adjoining apartments; I employed 
the time of the bath in reading the news-papers, 
and Ernest in writing two or three billets, the 
address of which, I did not ask him to shew me. 
He had ordered his servant to attend him there 
with his cloaths, and I saw him soon after ap- 
pear in what he called a half dress ; he had a 
light green frock coat, a waistcoat a la cosaque^ 
kerseymere* breeches, and stockings of the 
same colour. After having deliberated upmi 
the question, of which îlestorateurs we should 
; dine at, we determ^ed upon the Caiié Hardi, 
less on account of the reputation of the cook, 
rtan on account of the societv which is to be 
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found there from five to seven o'clock, and for 
the iced Chanipagtiei which it is agreed by 
every one, is better there, than at any other 
house. After dinner we went to see the three 
list acts of Gabriel de Vergy, at the Theatre 
Français. This Shakesperian atrocity will not 
be laid aside, even when MUe.Duchenois gives 
up her part. Ernest, who had left me in the 
orchestra to run about from box to box, soon 
rejoined me, and took me to the opera ; it was 
just the time when the ballet was commencing.* 
Mile. Gosselin was to dance that night, and my 
relation thought his presence las necessary in 
the theatre on such an occasion, as with his re- 
giment on the day of battle. The spectators 
appeared to possess more sense than I expect- 
edy for they loudly applauded both Madame 
Gardel and her young rival» Upon this occa-^ 
sion, the public touQd that at the opera 

» I7n Trdne est assez grand pour être partagé." 

We had scarcely descended ^he stairs, when 
the carriage was announced ; l^ut as it is consi- 
dered as a kind of bon touj to be seen at the 
conclusion of the opera, Ernest contrived to 
manage so well, that the guards ordered our 
-vehicle to pass on, and we were compelled to 
wait half an hour longer. After having taken 
ices at the Café de Foi^ where my cousin met 
some females whom he did, and a great many 
snore whom he pretended to know, we entered 
the SaUm des Etrangers^ which we left at the 



bûur of tfoppcti at oïié ô^cbck in the morning 
jBrnest» whife condiicttng^ nié homer, toldf me 
tliBt he should go directly to hte owû lodgings 
mid stirdy aîccoMiâg to Ms constant practice for' 
three or four hoirrsbdbré hé went to bed. The' 
only giTarbnteé I had for the performance of 
tin promise, wtfs the bboks ^Rich' I had seen 
upon the àopha. <* I believe yoo*!" said I, with 
à gra«« aîr ; « Ï believe jrou !" and at the samtc 
time, returned to him the Petite Sfdrale Notre^ 
Which I had found on the stole tablé tfith tl'iémy 
litid inadtefrtehtîy carried «way. 
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THE WATERS. 

** Salve, Pœoniac larg-itor nobilis imdae ! 

Salve, Dardanii gloria magna soli ! 
Publica morborum requies, commune medentum 

Auzilium, prsesens numeric inempta salua. 

Cl.AVD# 

One of my correspondents, mha hasassuip- 
ed the signature of Aicxis, and whose writings 
are characterised by that §yi'y anë 'piquant spe- 
cies of humour, of which our writers afford so 
few examples. My correspondent, Alexis, \ 
say, in a letter upon the suHject of Mineral 
Waters, requtsts mt to publish^uch observa* 
tions as have occurred to me u|^n that matter. 
In consequence of which, I stm determine to 
continue the task (which he has rendered the 
more difficult, by having conmienced it) even 
though it should involve me in' a fresh quarrel 
with Madame G. de M., who has written to re- 
proach me with having «< endeavoured to run 
down her sex, and with spoiling all the portraits 
which I draw, some of which she admits are 
Dot destitute of point or originality, by my bit- 
ter satires «gainst women.'* If there was any 
Q2 






foandation fior this charg4»^ I most be die most 
unskilful of men» £Dr I protest» in all the sin- 
eerity of my souli that the sex never had a 
more sincere admirm*, nor a more zealous de- 
fender than t am. âut does it follow thence, 
that in my work, when I am endeavouring to 
depict the actual suté of manners, I am not to 
allow myself to make any observation upon fe- 
maleS) unless it be ih Che shape of a panegy- 
ric? I am' very ready to admit, or even to 
prove, that at no period whatever, had the /air 
fex, a better title to that olgood sex, than they 
have at present ; but notwithstanding all this, 
the fair and good will still furnish to my crid- 
cal notice, a f ery honest contingent of finiks, of 
•aprioas^ of fioUiear and of atatrdities. But this 
mpmmmii»^\o rctnira t& my text. 

It is now miar hadC^a cemiiry atnce the finliÎDii 
of going to drink the tpatérê at eertaia seasons 
df àc ytfar, became general among the valetu* 
diBariens of the tpper classes of sodety. fie* 
fore that timai» it was dniy aftet very lataiure 
deHberatiob, an^ in the last stages of certain 
iaa%lies, that a iham detcftnined to go to Ba« 
rages or to Bourboane, the waters of which, 
fran time iam^fjmorial have been considered 
lis specifics in certam cases. A petty prince 
of tlie Germanio ConMeratian, whose Matr*^ 
qfuisale Of * Fraoehlmdnt WIH not furnish Wtm 
with the ma^si of Oftvy fmt visitittg LoAdoti 
or Paria, where hia taste for play wottKl induce 
him to Bseidd» tetft^d thei plati of irtiweiog 
ykost person M Ç9tiné to* Mm- whoan he. couM 



Hotaftird to visit. Pfea^iife liras t6 ht the real 
fMoftive of the journey, bat it was necessary to 
derise a [Stausfible pretexti aifd that of heaUh^ 
«iTorded a stif&cient tmstfét to all objècûcms. 
A ftfiédieal man ftfore contersant in every art, 
thai» that of physio^ suggested to the MarquU 
the idea of drawiof»^ Sotne advantëge from the 
Mineral Waters, which wefe to be found in his 
Mttle Stateè, and to estabKsh the repntatidii of 
the village of Spa, the future glory of which hè 
foretold. 

The Doctor wrote » pamphlet, in which he 
t«ealled to the memory of the world, the anti^ 
^nky of these waters, celebrated by Pliny, under 
the name oi Fonalhifigr^twni tuill proved that 
tboy were an Infii^lihde reinody for nervous af* 
fectionS) and for tHose vapours with which the 
women from one end of Çurope to the other 
had, for aome time been affected.- At the same 
time that the pamphlet was published, à fttoê»^ 
péetuë Was circutated at Ldtidon, at ViénAa, 
sAd at Paris, in which it was antieancetl, inor<» 
4er to atlef late the «uffbring» df the siek, afi 
£figl4sh Club, a French Ridotto, and a siriooh 
lor concerts and theairical représentations, be* 
aidéf a hank for Vte^te ei Un^t had b^n esta- 
Wished at Spa. From that momeht the invalide 
of fashion from all the Europea» capitals iTrow- 
deë to thia Ht^e viHage iit the oeunlry of Liege; 
It ia perhaps because these are neve^ ao sen^fl 
Me of the vulue of life, as when they are in 
dangef of losing it, that they apend so joyous a 
hfe in those receptacles of. human infirmity'^ 
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such at least was the case in 1772, when I fir&t 
visited Spa, in Company with Baron D'£rfeuil, 
who at that time enjoyed as much celebrity at 
the Waters as the Viscount C had obtained ia 
the green-rooms of the theatres. We travelled 
together at our joint expense, and lodged in 
a small house which still exists opposite the 
Fontaine du Fouhon. 

As soon as our arrival, or rather that of my 
companion, was kno\7n, a printed paper was 
sent to us, containing a list, of the persons who 
were then taking the waters. Aniong the num- 
ber vt&s the Marshal de * * *, to whom we paid 
our first visit. He invited us to dine with him 
the next day, and we found a numerous and 
brilliant company asseinbled at his hoUse, among 
whom I was surprised to see, a M. Cantin^ who 
had been pointed ^t to me at Fàvïs as the 
Croupier of a gaming table* '< If I were to 
leave you to yourself," said my companion, 
« you would be ift a state of constant astonish* 
ment ; learn then, once for all, that no conse- 
quence whatever is attributed to. any thing that 
is s^n, said, or done in this place ; every one 
enjoys the most perfect freedom- No one 
thinks it expedient to scrutinise too minutely 
the conduct of cithers, lest he should draw too 
much attention t6 his own, and it often happens, 
that the man is treated as a frieqj^, or even as a 

. Ibver, at Spa, by those who would not return 
his salute in Paris or at Versaill^, All men 
%vho visit Spa are led thither, either ïqr health, 

. or for amusement ; and nothing brings the vari- 



Ms fMikd éT men tiM«r to eath ôtBéf tba» 
ple^tife 01^ affliction. I kfiow raoire than jrôtt 
Aj ctf the tftan whose (irescncè at the tàête of a 
M^shal of France astonished ycru so nf^udh.^^ 
Hé ÎS the son of a hosier at Rheiins ; he left his 
fàÈftWy When he Was iftty ycrung, as Secretary 
to 1 forget what Margrave, whose service hé 
qdifted after a ftw years, having obtamed per- 
nilssîoti to wear itt hii buttoii-hole a ribbon, ft 
prlvHegfe tvhich, at thst tlihe, tnight be puf- 
thàûèà in Gertnany for a few ducats. This 
^stirtctîon induced him at Paris to assume Che 
titl<f df Chevafier, and to add an ?, to his family 
fihttie ; the Chevalier CaneM is now the erec- 
tor éf the Pharoah (able, and yoti will by and 
hft teé hirh exercising his functions in the sa- 
fô6ft Of ihe Ridotto."-^If I were to yield myself 
np to tlie pleasure of récoWectîon, which formy 
the delight of eld then, I should give a inore 
detailed account of my first campaign at Spa> 
fe^ eteiy event that then occurred is indelibly 
knpressed on my liïînd. I ^all however con- 
tent thyself i^ith copyîhg a few lines from my 
Jcmrnat, whifth tfrill be sufficient to give you an 
idea Of the sort of life Which was then led at 
Spa, and I believe things are not much changed 
Since that titne. 

* Juiyi2, 1?72; 

Î went to bed at twcv o*dock, and got up at 

^n-riie, and» jjtoceeded immediately to knock 

M the window shutters of the Count, and to 

throw some pebUes against the windows ot 
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Madame Sophia de B. At seven, o'clock we 
were ail assembled^ viz. Sophia, her mother, 
the Count and myself, pn the. Place Fouhon^ 
where we took our first glass of water. The 
ladies then went in a cabriolet to the fountain 
of Géronsière^^^Wt followed them upon Esca-^ 
Una** 

. The Doctor had recommended Sophia to 
take three glasses of water from this fountain, 
with the interval of half an hour between each) 
and to continue walking as fast as she could 
the whole time. Her mother, who was not 
able to keep pace with her, invested me with 
the office of seeing the injunctions of the phy- 
sician literally obeyed. Our promenade at the 
Fountains continued till nine o'clock. We did 
not stop at the Wattrotz nor at the Sauvenière^ 
but we stopped two hours at the Tonnulet^ where 
the mother of Sophia took the benefit of the 
pump. It was twelve o'clock when we return- 
ed into the town.- The ladies then went to pay 
a morning visit to Madame la Maréchale^ and 
the Count and I passed an hour at ^e English 
Club. We dined with Lady Susan Grenville : 
upon that occasion the gentleman did not fiass 
the bottle^ and we quitted the table at the same 
time with the* ladiM in ^rder to go to the con- 
cert, where I rejoined Mademoiselle de B 

The Ridotto was brilliant— Sophia danced only 
with mei and" did not permit me to approach 
|he Trente et Un table. We retired at twelve 

* Small horses, so called from the sum paid fi)r the 
liire of thqin» which was an fiscalin^ or about a shil^og^. 
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o'clock : the nig;ht was beautiful, the trioon 
shone with all her splendour, and a walk to the 
mountains was suggested ;«^I proposed that we 
should go to the cabin of "^ Annette and Lu- 
bin."* I gave my arm to Sophia, and we ar- 
rived a long time before the rest. A party had 
preceded us, for we found a bougie baming: 
I had brought with me bjr accident, the second 
volume of the new Heioise. Sophia proposed 
to me to read some letters — I selected well * 
»»• •»«»• •««•»•• »••••»»»« 

'< Qualis noz iUa« Dii, Deaeque !*' 

That day is marked in my journal with two 
red asterisks, a maik which I only find thirteen 
times in my journ^il, in a course of forty years. 
I pass OTer that long period to say a few words 
about a journey which I took two years ago to 
Plombières, with no other object, but that of 
getting rid of my rheumatism ; I took no other 
book with me, but the /" Manual for Gouty 
Men," a work which has nothing at all in com- 
mon with the new Heioise. Plombières, whose 
tepid waters «re the moat anciently celebrated 
in France, is, if I may use the expression, bu- 
ried in an abyss in the mids^ of the Foagea, On 
your approach it seemt as if you would be pre- 
cipitated on the town, and yet you approach it 
easily by an avenue on the side df the Remire- 

• These personages of ibe tale of Marmontd, were 
born at Spa, the English built them a cottage, the 
ruins of which, are yet visible. ' '• 
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xpeoly^by »n arenoe e&Ued tki LadièM Jfklk.^^ 
This village coDsiats only of one long niovcnr 
streett in a vnUey between two nottntaios, co« 
vered with wood from tlieir baae to their sum- 
roiti «od terminated by a walk, called la FUerie^ 
which is «till more pleasant than the ladBes 
walk: the houses» whlch» though buik wM 
rustic simplicity» «re exceedingly neat» are all 
inns during the condnuance of the season; the 
most remarkable, are those of M. Jaconet, and 
the late Doctor Mardnol. The former takess 
care to inform you, that he was formerly cook 
to King Stanislaus, from which we may infer 
that that friend of Chades XII., was by no 
means an epicure. I loJged in the house of 
the latter; this physician, who derived his title 
from the waters, had never tasted water of any 
kind during his life. Sick persons are rather 
more scarce at Plombières than at Spa, but the 
life led at both places is nearly the same. The 
company rise at an early hour and assemble 
altogether in the saloon of the large baain^ wheie 
they all bathe in common. This vast bath af- 
fords a curious spectacle, in which men and 
women, boys and girls, doathed in wooUen 
shirts, are indiscriminately mixed, and all 
drinking, as if for a wager, water Irom the 
Fountain of the Crucifix, On quitting the bath, 
the company ^Iways go with their glasses in 
their hands, to the ladies walk, in the centre of 
which, is the ferruginous fountain, from which, 
custoni requires that you should drink three 
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ôT four glasses of detestable, but eminently 
stomachic water. 

When the different parties of bathers ar» 
once assembled together, they seldom separate, 
but in general order their dinners to be taken 
to each other's lodging. Their walks after 
dinner are most frequently directed to Jac^uot's 
Wood or Father Finctni^s/amiy which is farther 
among the Vosges. It is not merely a delight-* 
ful country that they seek to enjoy in these 
walks, they are led partly by cunosity to see 
one of those uncultivated geniuses, one of those 
Pascals of the village, who seem to know by 
instinct those arts, which others are only able 
to acquire by study. It is not many years ago 
since this man, without any model, and without 
any assistance, constructed from the wood, 
supplied by his own garden, a piano-forte, 
merely from the recollection *of one which he 
had once beheld at Nancy. I have seen the 
piano-forte which he made, and am enabled to 
say that it is a prodigy of industry. Several 
other mechanical works invented and executed 
by this old man, (who is unable to read) prove 
that on another t4ieatre, and under other cir* 
cumstances he would have been one of the first 
mechanics of the age. Father Vincent is not 
only a man of genius, he is a most worthy man^ 
and is held in great veneration in his country, 
which he equally honours by his talent^and his 
virtues. When the weather is very fine, the 
company frequently dine under the trees in the 
Val-D'Ajou, one of the most delightful and" 

Vol. ir. R 
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picturesque spots that imagination can conceive. 
This Utile journey, (which is generally made 
in a kind of sm<ill carts peculiar to the country, 
called Char-a-bancs) rarely takes place without 
some of them being overturned, but if any ac- 
cident happens to the travellers, they can have 
recourse to the assistance of a peasant of the 
Val-d*Ajou who can operate in the case of a 
brqken or dislocated limb as well as the first 
sui'geon in Paris. It is curious to observe this 
aptitupe, this surgical instinct with which all 
the inhabitants of this valley, from the child to 
the old man, is gifted. At Plombières as at 
Spa, at Bath as at Tœplitz, the evening is^ fin- 
ished at the card-table, where a man is much 
more sure of impairing his fortune at night, 
than improving his health in the morning, by 
exhausting the fountains. 

Before I finish this discourse with the por- 
traits of some of the regular frequenters of 
watering places, of whom I have found some 
sketches in my alburn^ I must notice three let- 
ters which have been written to me upon this 
subject. 

The first is from a fellow-labourer who takes 
the title of Hermit de la Chaussée du Maine. — 
He reproaches me witli having forgotten, in 
translating the four verses of Claudian, which 
1 have taken for a motto, to render inemfita 
Salus, (to which words he seems to attach con- 
siderable importance) and he maliciously asks 
me, " if I have not been forbidden by the lli- 
culty?" The second is from an amiable, but 



^ ^ 
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scolding correspondent! who affords me an op- 
portunity of atoning for some wrongs which I 
committed towards her at the beginning of this 
discourse. Perhaps even now she will not be 
as fully satisfied with roe as I desire. 

The third letter is too generally interesting 
not to be given at full length. It is as follows : 

" PAIMBOeUF, Aug. \%y 1813. 
'< Things as well as men, Mr. Hermit, are 
subject to the vicissitudes of good and bad for- 
tune. Praises are lavished upon such and such 
waters, which are good for nothing, while of 
those, which really perform miracles, nothing 
is said. It id in the name of humanity that I 
entreat, that I call upon you» to communicate 
to your countrymen the knowledge of the in- 
valuable springs which flow almost unheard of 
in the heart of Brittany. Although it is not 
exactly known where the fountain of youth is 
situated, (notwithstanding what has been stated 
by Huon de Bourdeaux^ who says that the afore- 
said fountain takes its rise in the terrestrial 
paradise, and by the Spaniard, Ponce de Leon^ 
who thought he found it in the Fioridas) I see 
no reason why that celebrated name should not 
be given to the mineral springs of Dinan, the 
waters of ^hich, among other singular qualities, 
have the property of repairing the irréparable 
ravages of time. I could prove this extraordi- 
nary fact by the evidence of several women who 
have recovered their youth, provided I could 
induce them to acknowledge even a past 0I4* 
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1^.' An ifnmeiyse namber of expetiments of 
which I have prc«erved mémorandums, prove 
as elearlf as a tiling of that kind can be proven» 
that barrenness (unless indeed, it has been sanc- 
tioned a long time by age) is invariaWyrennov- 
ed by these ferruginous waters. But that which 
h reaffy miraculous, and must be invahiabfe to 
women in their different conditions, is, that 
these waters affoM to some, the hopes of be- 
coming mothers, and make others forget that 
they have been so. As you valne therefore the 
heafth) the gfery, the happiness of the fair sex, 
do, my dear Hermit| use your efforts to bring 
into fashiion next season, the Mineral Watera 
of Dinaii, a small fown in Brittany, vi^ere I as-- 
aurc you, you are held in great veneration. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) ?••••, 

Ak Ol» Physic ÎAW. 

Î publish this letter at present, but shall de- 
fer giving my opinion upon the assertions which 
it contains till next season. 

Let us rfeturn to our portraits. There arc 
some plants which only thrive in moist soils, 
and there are some persons who are only to be 
seen at watering-places ; there they seem to be 
in their element. The types of this species of 
amphibious animals, are unquestionably a Mon*^ 
sieur afid Madame Despares, whom no one c.an 
boast of having sjeen in any other part of Eu- 
rope, except Spa, Bath, TœpUtz, Tunbridge, 
♦9^ PlomWeres. They disappear like swallows 
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about the ead of aulnmii) and no. one can teli in 
what country they pass the winter. The first 
time I saw this couple of birds, of passage, the 
husband was approaching his fiftieth year, and 
the lady was not above twenty •eight. They 
were both distinguished for correct and elegant 
manners and possessed the tone and language 
of the best company. Despares played enor- 
mously highi and the part assigned to his wife 
was to declaim against this fatal passion, and to 
eodieavour to excite others of a more tender na- 
ture. She had a most extraordinary predilec- 
tion for the Princes of the Germ unie Confede- 
ration, from the Electors to the Abbé of Stablo 
inclusively, and it was difiicult to be admitted 
to her society, if you were not qualified to sit in 
the diet of Ratisbon. 

I remember a Canoncss of Clai * » », whom 
you were much more sure of finding at Spa 
than with her Chapter. 

. Par trente^six printemps sur sa tête amassés» 
Ses modestes appas n'étaient point effacés. 

Having determined to forego the sweets of 
marriage, she had made her arrangements for 
enjoying the pleasures of celibacy. She regu- 
larly visited Spa every year, accompanied by 
the same lady, and a new cou^in^ who to prevent 
all mistakes, and also the necessity of explana- 
tion, was called the cousin of the waters» D'Er- 
feuil, who enjoyed the honoiïr of that relation- 
ship during the season that we passed together 
R 2 •' 
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«c Spa, wished to enrol me a «einber of tlie 
faimly for the ensuing season. This amiable 
lady died about ten years aiter, at that veiy 
place, where she had at least contrived to in» 
crease the number o f ■ ■■■^ a greeable reoc^* 
lections* 

Every one at these waienng-places knew 
the Baron de Ferlus, who called himself a 
Banker at Hamburgh, though his ugnature 
would not produce a stiver in that city. No 
one appeared to be more profoundly versed in 
great commercial speculations. He bad cor- 
respondents (at least he said so) in every great 
town in Europe, the names of the most cele- 
brated merchants were always in his mouth, 
and it was without affectation that he spoke of 
his immense operations at the last fairs of 
Frankfort and of Leipslc. The only thing that 
puazled his auditors was, to account for the 
want of judgment of the sovereigns of Europe, 
in not eonfiding to him the care of their finan- 
ces, which made it necessary for him to go 
every year to a watering place in search of 
dupes. It is three or. four years ago since he 
met a German nobleman at the waters of Ba» 
detij in Switzerland, and contrived to persuade 
liim that he had upon one of his estates in Lu- 
satia, immense marble quarries, which, if pro- 
perly worked, would produce severe millions. 
They entered into a contract upon the subject, 
and the Baron three or four months afterwards 
disposed of his share of the speculation for 
«0,000 livres to a merchant at Ncufchatel, who 



• 

h9A ftince lnd4ul bctwam theoe and four hun» 
dtsd thQU8tt)d Htrea in hnntiog for theiie quae» 
vies, witlMot honng been able to find aa miicà 
VMirble aa would be aiifficieiil for the conatnio 
tkoi of a chimney-piece. Thia man has made and 
«lestro^red about twenty fortunea. He one daf 
flcknowledgod to me that he had not ten louia 
m hï% pocket, and at the same time offered to 
laf me a wager of lOOQ, tbat he would return 
from Bath, where he was going to pass the 
season, with 100,000 livres in his pocket. I 
did not accept of a wager which I should have 
been sa re of losing. 

For thirty years past VUlebmne haa had ne 
dther means of subsistence, than tliose which 
be derives from his skill at play, which he only 
ex^cises at the most celebrated watering piacest. 
His good fortune is so uniform» thatioiie might 
he inclined to attribute it in aome degree to his 
very w^ierior address^ if he had not several timea 
eatablished the fidroess of liis play with the 
punt of his sword. Viilebrune has se often^ 
and so successfully had recourse to this kind of 
proof, that he has now convinced every body 
without Botzrfying any body. 

Watering places have at all times had their 
poets as well as their physicians. That inno^ 
cent body, (I speak of the Poets) possess in 
Goaamoo, a stock of inmost twenty ideas, which 
make ^eir appearance every year clothed in 
new rhimes. We idways hear of << Flames 
burning in the midst of the waters," of finding 
death where we came to seek a cure, and a» 
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iiiindred otber prettiocttcs «^ die Éame kind. 
The coryphœtis of those warm-water poets» 
was. Ibnnerly the iktle Ahbè de Roquette, who 
wae in ftoch re<^st« that many people took 
pains to ascertain which spot the Abbe meant 
to honour with his presence, before thef tohl 
their phfncians what waterinç place to recoin<*' 
mend to tbenu This Priestling who was pade 
and thin, was Tcry like the Abbé Foûenan^ 
whom he endeavoured to imitate by drinking 
the waters with a nosegay of pimpemaL The 
Abbé de Roquette, was at watering places the 
director of every /etc and the soul of every 
]ileasure. I shall remember as long as I live, 
the little theatre which he constructed in two 
hours at Pyrmont, whither he had invited a 
company of French players. He bad obtûned 
permisMon from a coach-maker and saddler to 
make use of his premises, provided he did no 
injury to the coaches, saddles, &c. He began 
with taking the bodies of several coaches from 
their carriages, and arranged them in a semi* 
circle, these were his front boxes, behind them 
he placed, another semicircle of coaches, the 
bodies of which, being upon the carriages, com* 
manded a view over those in front ; a large open 
•coach of the Bishop of Paderborn formed the 
state box : the saddles put upon the beams of 
the building constituted the gallery where the 
company all sat astride* A more grotesque 
spectacle, or one which exoited more laughter 
it is impossible to imagine. 
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I bivé lately had occasion to knbw tliat the 
tMitering place poets of the prêtent day are 
neither less numerous, nor less courted than 
they Were^ki the time of the Abbé de Roquette. 
OkSé^of thtiti however, last year ac<)u!red a chap 
ractet taf malignity, which might have been 
pr«rudtda{ to his brethren, by a poem entitled 
«* The* Waters of B • • V He ptetended that 
these, waters'possessed the same virtues as the 
Ibantdn of Satmada^ and cited a great num- 
ber 6r Hermaftfiro^ud unions which they had 
efiKcted. 

Tho JF*«ther of the Waters, the Baron F. 
.died last year at Bareges at the age of ninety^ 
'live* This fttiguing mortal who w^ as much 
avoided as the Abbé Roquette wasseuf^t after, 
had'dtscovered the art of making the details of 
thè*:(mn>paigns of Marshal Saxe (under whom 
he 4iad formerly served) insipid. According 
to his' account, the battles of LsmfMt and 
Roeotsst were gained by his advice. Having 
attained the rank of brigadier, he quitted the 
service after the defeat of Mnderiy and as an 
^apology for his eondect, he thought it necessary 
every year to take the waters, where he told 
^Bf9trf one, (who would listen to him) for tl>e 
tii*entieth time, that ^ Marshal Contades had 
bçen- defeated, from not having adopted his phin 
of the campaign : that the Duke of Fitz- James 
' had aise lost k battle, from not having made ar|i 
-attaclL-on the point which he had suggested ; 
and that if it had not been for his eiforts, the 
:çelrett W0UI4 have been impossible.'* AU the 
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ivars in which France h^s beeir engaged for the 
last half century, all the^ battles, alt the mprao* 
rable achievements, all the splendid victories, 
which within that period have embellished our 
history, are to him as if thef had never hap- 
pened. He stuck most peltinaciousiy to the 
erven yeara war^ and seemed to think that a 
cannon had not been fired in Europe* sinte that 
time . . • . 

The appendage to this eternal Baron was a 
M. D'A * * * *, who, in consequence of a jour- 
ney which he made in 1776 to Berlin, had'be- 
come a ridiculous and extravagant .admirer of 
Frederick the Great* The only advantages 
which he derived from that journey, were a Long 
Prussian queue, a cane in the form of a crutch* 
and the rage for taking snuff every nYoment 
from, his waistcoat pocket. I might in ^^this 
gallery insert the, portraits of a fine lady iiAict- 
ed with the vapours, whose nervous indisposi- 
tions become her so well, and which are always 
so admirably adapted to aie age and sex of the 
witnesses :. Of another who came under the 
care of her mother for the recovery of her 
health, which would have been equally as w^ll 
restored any where else« with a few montas fia» 
tience.-^Oi thut artful coquette, one of whose 
chief motives in forming new acquaintances, 
was the hope of never seeing them again ;<^ 
but there are some secrets Which must not be 
told, and some, truths which it is necessary 
to suffer to grow old» before they are made 
public. • • 
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People who are always anxious for the con- 
clusion, will ask me what I think of a practice 
which has grown so general in Europe ? I an« 
swer^ that like many others it has its advantages 
and it» disadvantages, its motives and its pre* 
text^, that it promotes health by promoting 
pleasure and variety, and that if it is more amus- 
ing to point out its abuses, it is easy to enume- 
rate its good effects. 

I intend some day to visit all the baths of the 
capital, and I shall take an opportunity of giv- 
ing an account of those of Tivoli, an estabSsh- 
ment which has not its equal in Europe. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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